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distinct measures to recommend, or that he 
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OUR CHRISTMAS SUPPLEMENT. 
A magnificent SIXTEEN-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
bh fourteen: page tllustrations, and an attract- 
tory by F. W. ROBINSON, will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the next Number af HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 
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1G" Zhe ILLustTRATED EIGHT-PAGE Sup- 
PLEMENT sent out gratuitously with this Number 
of LIARVER’S WEEKLY contains a splendid double- 
page engraving of the Cathedral at Ely, England, 
an interesting story, and other attractive features, 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





We beg leave to direct attention to the varied list 

uttractive books suitable for Christmas Presents 

ich is to be found in the Supplement to this 
Number of HAKPER’S WEEKLY. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

: ie~ President’s Message has now been 
genera'ly read and considered, and it is 
evidently approved by the good sense of the 
country as a jast and excellent summary of 
the political situation. It is fortunately 
not a partisan declamation, but presents the 
questions upon which differences of opinion 
exist in a candid and reasonable manner, 
which is infinitely more effective in such a 
document than rhetorical appeals. We speak 
elsewhere of his treatment of the Southern 
difficulty. There is nothing that he says 
upon that subject which will not command 
the hearty assent of all good citizens, as 
well in the South as in the North; aud the 
reported remarks of Mr. STEPHENS and of 
Senator Hii, of Georgia, show that the 
President’s patriotic and reasonable position 
is thoroughly understood. They think, not 
unnaturally, that the stories of the frauds 
have been exaggerated; but they admit the 
duty of the national Executive to enforce 
the laws, and there is no doubt that, so far 
as depends upon the President, they will be 
enforced. The relation of the Congression- 
al elections in the States to the national 
welfare is well stated in the following pas- 


sage of the Message. The simplicity and 
calmness of the statement only heighten its 
cogency : 

“] respectfully urge upon your attention that the 











onal elections, in every district, in a very im- 
2nse, are justly a matter of political interest 
and concern throughout the whole country. Each 
State, every political party, is entitled to the share of 
“+r which is conferred by the legal and constitu- 
suffrage. It is the right of every citizen, pos- 

g the qualifications prescribed by law, to cast 
e unintimidated ballot, and to have his ballot hon- 
estly counted. So long as the exercise of this power 
and the enjoyment of this right are common and equal, 
practically as well as formally, submission to the re- 
sults of the suiirage will be accorded loyally and cheer- 
fully, and all the departments of government will feel 
the true vigor of the popular will thus expressed. No 
temporary or sdministrative interests of government, 
however urgent or weighty, will ever displace the zeal 
of our people in defense of the primary rights of citi- 
zeuship. ‘They understand that the protection of lib- 
erty requires the maintenance in full vigor of the 
manly methods of free speech, free press, and free suf- 
frage, and will sustain the fuil authority of govern- 
ment to enforce the laws which are framed to preserve 


Congres 
portant 


these inestimable rights. The material progress and 
welfare of the States depend on the protection afford- 
ed to their citizens. There can be no peace without 
such protection, no prosperity without peace, and the 
whole country ia deeply interested in the growth and 


rity of all its parts. While the country has not 

hed complete unity of feeling and reciprocal 
between the communities so lately and so 
stranged, I feel an absolute assurance that 
encies are in that direction, and with increas- 
ing force. The power of public opinion will override 
ill political prejudices, and all sectional or State at- 
tacbments, in demanding that all over our wide terri- 
tory the name and character of citizen of the United 
States shall mean one and the same thing, and carry 
with them unchallenged security and respect,” 










The Message recommends that Congress 
shall not meddle with the revival of busi- 
ness, but that it shall allow the healing in- 
fluence of time, the energies of the people, 
and the resources of the country to have 
full and free play in the restoration ef gen- 
eral prosperity. This, also, is undoubtedly 
the earnest wish of the great industrial in- 


terest, and the President again speaks for a 
true national conservatism. 

rhe striking omission of the Message is 
that of any allusion to the reform of the 
civil service. This does not argue any 


abatement of interest in the subject; it 
shows only either that the President has no 





reserves the question for a more special con- 
sideration. He has learned undoubtedly 
that all that can now be done must be ef- 
fected by him without Congressional assist- 
ance. The President bas always had in 
mind the correction of certain salient abuses 
in the service, and he has done much toward 
reforming them during his own term. He 
has largely broken up the practice of Con- 
gressional dictation of appointments, and 
of pecuniary extortions upon the minor offi- 
cers in the service; and he has in some de- 
gree prevented illicit office-holding interfer- 
ence in elections. There are, indeed, plenty 
of exceptions to be noted, and nothing has 
been done which could not be undone un- 
der another Administration. But it would 
be as unjust to say that he has done noth- 
ing as to declare that he has achieved a 
final reform. ‘The silence of the Message 
upon the subject does not mean either that 
he has changed his views, or that he has 
surrendered to the spoilsmen; and if he 
had made an elaborate argument, the sneer 
would have been very prompt that fine 
words butter no parsnips. The Message 
shows that the President’s general views of 
leading questions are unchanged; and that 
he represents, as he has represented from 
the first, the patriotic good sense of the 
country. 





SUSPENSION FROM OFFICE. 


THERE is some curiosity to see whether 
Mr. CONKLING will renew his contest with 
the Administration over the New York ap- 
pointments; and there is a very general but 
mistaken impression that if Mr. MERRITT is 
not confirmed, Mr. ARTHUR wili immediate- 
ly resume the office of Collector. This im- 
pression is doubtless due to forgetfulness of 
the serious changes that have been made in 
the Tenure-of-oftice Law. It was original- 
ly passed to restrain ANDREW JOHNSON, and 
it provided that whenever the Senate was 
in session the President must report to it 
the reasons of any removal he had made; 
and if the reasons were not approved, the 
removal could not take place. But it now 
provides that the President may suspend an 
officer until the end of the next session of 
the Senate, and he is not obliged to give 
any reasons. ‘The old practice has been so 
far restored that the President, acting upon 
his responsibility, is supposed to have good 
reasons; and the question submitted to the 
Senate is not whether A ought to be re- 
moved, but whether B is a fit person to be 
appointed. The intention of the modifica- 
tion was unquestionably to restore the Pres- 
ident’s power over the offices. 

‘In the present instance, therefore, if the 
nomination of Mr. Merritt should be re- 
jected, the suspension of Mr. ARTHUR does 
not expire, because it continues, by express 
provision, to the end of the session. The 
rejection of Mr. MERRITT would not be a 
declaration that there should be no change, 
but only that, in the judgment of the Sen- 
ate, he was not a proper person for the of- 
fice. Under the law the President would 
nominate another person, and his rejection 
would mean no more than that of Mr. Mer- 
RITT. If at theend of the session there should 
have been no confirmation of a successor to 
the late Collector, what would be the situa- 
tion? Evidently the suspension of last July 
would end, and Mr. ARTHUR would resume. 
But simultaneously the sole power of the 
President would recur, and still deeming a 
change necessary, he would again suspend 
Mr. ArTHUR. It is said that this would be 
discourteous to the Senate. But this conld 
be only upon the assumption that the Sen- 
ate had decided that there should be no re- 
moval, This, however, it would not have 
done. It would have decided simply that 
it did not consent to the appointment of one 
or more other persons whom the President 
had named. If the rejection should be in- 
terpreted as deciding that no change ought 
to be made, the first rejection would settle 
the matter, and the nomination of a second 
person would be improper. But this inter- 
pretation can not be sound, because the law 
expressly commands the President to nomi- 
nate “another person” if the first should be 
unacceptable to the Senate. This provision 
distinctly precludes the view that the re- 
jection is equivalent to a decision that no 
change should be made. 

When, therefore, under the law the whole 
subject is relegated to the sole discretion of 
the President, he, upon his responsibility, 
takes such action as in his view the welfare 
of the service requires. Moreover, the opin- 
ion of the Senate that no change ought to 
be made, even were it formally declared— 
although in this case it would not be—could 
not bind the equal judgment of the Presi- 
dent that a change is necessary. Ifthe two 
powers can agree, it is well; but if they can 
not, the discretion of each is unimpaired. 
Presumptively, indeed, the President under- 
stands the needs of the Executive depart- 
ment better than the Senate. But this point 





is not raised. It is enough that the Exec- 
utive in this matter, under the law, is per- 
feetly independent. It would, indeed, be a 
breach of comity, although it would seem 
to be strictly legal, to appoint in place of a 
suspended officer a person whom the Senate 
had deliberately rejected. This, however, 
is a case not likely to occur. Ifthe nomina- 
tion of Mr. MERRITT should be rejected, the 
President would probably nominate another 
person, but in no event, unless the President 
should change his view of his duty, could 
Mr. ARTHUR do more than formally resume 
the office. We observe a hope expressed in 
some quarters that Mr. CONKLING will not 
re-open the contest. So far as the restora- 
tion of Mr. ARTHUR is concerned, the action 
of Mr. CONKLING is unimportant, unless the 
President should think it for the interest of 
the service to refrain from a second suspen- 
sion. Mr. CONKLING may be able to prevent 
the confirmation of Mr. MerriTT and Mr. 
Burt and Mr. GRAHAM, but, except in the 
case we mention, his power would end there. 
It is also intimated that other arrangements 
will be made by the management of the Re- 
publican party in this State to provide for 
Mr. ARTHUR, in order to avoid a contest 
which would extend beyond the Senate. 
These are reports which will soon be tested. 








CONGRESS. 


ConGREss, under our theory of govern- 
ment, is the representation of the intelli- 
gence, the sagacity, and the public ability 
of the country. The citizens can not them- 
selves assemble, as in Athens, and directly 
make the laws, and therefore they choose 
their wisest men to meet and interchange 
views and determine what the public wel- 
fare requires. The representative men, un- 
der this view, are selected for their charac- 
ter and proved capacity and experience in 
the public service, Their assembly is, there- 
fore, a guarantee of just and wise measures, 
and it is naturally hailed with pleasure and 
satisfaction by the more intelligent part of 
the community. This is the simple and no- 
ble and humane theory of our institutions, 
and this would doubtless be the expecta- 
tion and emotion with which the celebrated 
traveller from the planet Mercury would 
await and contemplate the opening of the 
annual session of Congress. It is not, how- 
ever, the general expectation and emotion 
of this portion of our own planet. The 
meeting of Congress is regarded as the 
opening of Pandora’s box, the beginning of 
mischief and confusion. The great indus- 
trial and trading interests are under grave 
apprehension, and every lover of liberty and 
free institutions anxiously wonders what 
new and grotesque responsibilities and re- 
proaches are to be laid upon the republic- 
an name. 

Yet, notwithstanding al! this, the great 
general objects of the public welfare are 
attained, the country passes peacefully 
through the most menacing perils, and this 
is undoubtedly the land in which the great- 
est good of the greatest number is achieved. 
Such results are largely due, indeed, to fa- 
vorable circumstances beyond our control, 
such as an unlimited area for the popula- 


tion, and the political traditions and habits - 


of the chief stock of the people. But, how- 
ever explained, the fact remains, and the 
general result is one of which we are nat- 
urally proud, and which gives great confi- 
dence to other nations. The reasons of the 
wide-spread distrust with which the meet- 
ing of Congress is regarded are not obscure. 
The satisfaction of which we speak is the 
result of contemplating the national action 
upon the whole, from period to period, not 
in detail and from year to year. Thus it 
was very long before the country awoke to 
the danger of slavery. But at last it did 
awake, and abolished the evil. The rea- 
sons of the long delay are very much those 
that make the general results of any par- 
ticular session of Congress so uncertain. 
They are found in the want of knowledge, 
of experience, of independence, and of abil- 
ity among so many legislators, and the 
causes of these are in the nature of party, 
and especially of our political methods. 
Look, for instance, at the members of Con- 
gress for the city of New York. There are 
some able, honorable, and intelligent gen- 
tlemen among them. But if the normal 
working of republican institutions resulted 
in sending such representatives of a great 
constituency as many of them are, there are 
many very intelligent men who would be- 
lieve that liberty and justice were safer in 
the hands of representatives named by a 
single intelligent man, as in some of the old 
English boroughs. ‘ 

Such representatives, however, are merely 
symptoms of the abuses of the political sys- 
tem. Some of the members for New York 
are wholly unknown to their fellow-citizens, 
are totally without experience of the public 
service, and have no single qualification of 
the kind contemplated by the principles of 
the government, They are nominated for 





their own purposes by a few men who con- 
trol the party, and the great mass of re- 
spectable citizens vote for them becanse 
they have a party label. The popular prin- 
ciple, so far as such members are concerned 
is a total failure, because it does not secure 
a fitting representation of the intelligence 
and virtue of the community, which the re- 
publican principle assumes to be the major- 
ity. All that can be said is that such intel- 
ligence and virtue are willing to acquiesce. 
But in a real crisis they would not be will- 
ing, unless party spirit were stronger than 
patriotism, and in that case the American 
republic would fall into the same pit in 
which other republics have been ingulfed. 
This easy acquiescence, however, is one of 
the serious dangers. The easy-going public 
may at last be aroused, but only when the 
contest must be desperate, as our history 
has shown. An ever-pressing duty of the 
wise citizen, as of the wise householder, is 
to keep his property in repair. He must 
stop the beginning of the leak, and renew 
the slate or shingle upon his roof, and paint 
betimes. Then his house is always sound 
and serviceable. The wise citizen must do 
likewise. If he would have fit representa- 
tives to make judicious laws, he must stop 
the beginnings of mischievous abuses. It 
is in vain to mourn over a dull or a venal 
Congress—should such ever be—if the proc- 
ess of making a Congress has been neglect- 
ed. Ifthe voters applaud political methods 
which give to a few men Virtually supreme 
power, they must not complain if such men 
use it for their own purposes. Our “exper- 
iment” is safe so far as this is not the rule, 
and no farther. 





ONION-SKIN BALLOTS. 


THE calm and temperate tone in which 
the President discusses in his Message the 
election frauds in some of the Southern dis- 
tricts shows the spirit in which the matter 
should be treated. The offenses were con- 
fined to certain points, and the President's 
remarks are such as might be made and 
should be made by a Chief Magistrate of 
any party, and by every good citizen. The 
frauds that have been committed in the dis- 
tricts concerned are not essentially different 
from those with which we were familiar in 
New York under TWEED. Their purpose is 
not the same, but fraud to secure plunder 
or to obtain power is the same thing. The 
outrageous tampering with the voting dis- 
tricts is only a form of gerrymander, and the 
bold stuffing of the boxes is an ancient 
crime. Indeed, the local limitation of the 
offense and its character show how far we 
have advanced from the first form of the 
Ku-Klux, and justify the conclusion of the 
President, which is that of other intelligent 
observers, that the condition of the Southern 
States is gradually improving. The frauds 
are like the gallows which the shipwrecked 
sailor saw upon a strange coast, and which 
caused him to thank God that he was at 
least in a Christian country. 

It is evident, and it is a most fortunate 
fact, that the Republican press in this part 
of the country generally agrees with the 
President that the remedies for the Southern 
trouble are civil and judicial. And it is 
among the real achievements of the Admin- 
istration that its course has given opportt- 
nity to the country for a more reasonable 
view of the whole Southern question. The 
key-note of wise statesmanship now is that 
“the South” must be allowed to work out 
her own salvation. That of course does not 
mean that any wrong for which there is a 
national remedy shall not be pursued vigor- 
ously and punished promptly, but that it 
shall be seen and conceded that no coercive 
national legislation and no army or navy 
can possibly make South Carolina what Mas- 
sachusetts is, or give to Mississippi the in- 
telligent order of Minnesota. This is the 
view urged very strongly by “ An Old Aboli- 
tionist” in the Boston Advertiser, and it is 
the opinion of a great many old abolition- 
ists, one of whom, Mr. T. W. HIGGINSON, has 
plainly and cogently stated it. The social 
and political situation in the Southern States 
is due chiefly to slavery. “A community in 
which one half of the people own the other 
half must necessarily be found on a very low 
moral plane,” and when the slaves are forc!- 
bly emancipated by a civil war, and inade 
equal citizens with the master class amid 
the universal material ruin and the morbid 
passions of total defeat, a condition might 
be anticipated compared with which that 
of the Southern States is a miracle of order 
and peace. The improvement within the 
last ten years, despite much mistaken policy, 
is very remarkable, and the more so because, 
as “ An Old Abolitionist” truly says, “so far 
down in the political scale are some half 
dozen Southern States that if the whole 
thirty-eight were like them, this Union 
could not hold together, nor could they, 
when separated, govern themselves in ac- 
cordance with any known principles of free 
government. They would inevitably fall a 
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prey to faction, and the strongest faction 
would rule despotically.” 

Such communities can not be lifted into 
peace and order and intelligence by the 
power of the national government, and any 
man or any party that wishes really to help 
them will begin with a conciliatory temper, 
however conciliation may be derided, and 
will seek and develop the really intelligent 
and patriotic tendency among them. The 
North can help the South by moral influ- 
ence and appeal, but it can not help it by 
a bitter and jealous and contemptuous sec- 
tional hatred. Reasonable citizens every 
where, in the South as well as in the 
North, can see that just as opinion in the 
North practically united during the war, 
and against the Territorial aggressions of 
slavery, 80 it would unite against a polit- 
ical dominance obtained and maintained by 
the whip of the Ku-Klux, the shot-gun of 
the Regulator, the interference of the Red 
Shirt, or the fraud of the tissue ballot. The 
feeling produced among the most conserva- 
tive of citizens in this part of the country 
by the late audacious frauds in South Car- 
olina is not at all akin to a bloody shirt re- 
vival. It is like that which was aroused 
by the Plaquemine frauds in Louisiana, and 
by the border ruffians in Kansas. The po- 
litieal prospect has recently and suddenly 
changed, because the cipher dispatches, the 
tampering with the public faith, and the 
election frauds have shown that while un- 
der the Hayes Administration the Repub- 
lican party has recovered something of its 
old tone, and is more and more the party of 
honesty and justice, the Democratic party 
is the sheltering name of every public dan- 
ger of the hour. There is a host of inde- 
pendent Northern men who will gladly aid 
well-disposed Southerners to improve the 
prospects of their States. But such South- 
erners will see that the condition of sym- 
pathy and aid is evidence that there is in 
those States a sincere desire for honesty and 
a respect for law. 





LEADERSHIP. 


THE Rochester Democrat and Chronicle has 
been sharply assailed by some of the Repub- 
lican papers in the State which are more 
especially devoted to the interests of Mr. 
CONKLING, because it could not see that the 
result of the late election in New York was 
due to “the masterly leadership of Senator 
CONKLING.” The Democrat holds that the 
result was mainly due to the Republican 
press, which led the way and compelled the 
declaration of the Saratoga Convention in 
favor of honest money, and it thinks that 
Mr. CONKLING not only did not sound the 
key-note, but “only came in at the end of 
the chorus.” Of course the Democrat is per- 
fectly correct, as every observer knows. 
But the matter would not be worth atten- 
tion except for the attempt to represent the 
result as mainly due to Mr. CONKLING—an 
attempt of which the real object is to prove 
to the country that, while the vote of New 
York is indispensable to the Republicans in 
1880, the Republican who can carry New 
York most easily is Mr. CONKLING. 

Nothing, however, is more evident than 
that the recent result was due neither to 
Mr. CONKLING’s popularity nor leadership. 
It was due to a strong public opinion, which 
Mr. CONKLING had done nothing whatever 
to mould or lead, and all that he did was in 
virtue of his official position as Senator to 
throw himself upon a resistless wave and to 
come riding in upon its crest. He had, 
moreover, and has long had, the party or- 
ganization under his immediate control 
through most obedient agents, and the pow- 
er of that “machine” we have often de- 
scribed. It was more compact than ever 
during the summer, because it felt the ne- 
cessity of a struggle for life, which it thought 
to be threatened by the Custom-house 
changes. The Administration, however, did 
not proceed in the good work of purging the 
service of notorious personal agents of poli- 
ticians, and “the machine” was never in 
more perfect order. But, despite that, it 
was forced to yield to the sentiment which 
Mr. CONKLING not only had not fostered, but 
which the journal which is his most zealous 
advocate had opposed. If this be masterly 
leadership, it is unquestionably the merit 
of Mr. CONKLING. 

He knew the conditions of harmony of 
the State Convention, and he wisely ob- 
served them. But a leader goes before: he 
does not quietly follow. Mr. ConKLING 
knew that if he himself insulted the Ad- 
ministration or permitted any insult in the 
platform, or if the platform did not go be- 
yond the word “coin” and expressly declare 
for gold or for its equivalent, the standard 
of the commercial world, there would be a 
‘livision in the Convention. It was only at 
the last moment in the committee on res- 
olutions that the saving clause was insert- 
ed and harmony secured. Undoubtedly Mr. 
CONKLING’s friends were immensely in the 
majority in the Convention, and they could 
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have passed a resolution making him the 
party candidate for the Senate. But they 
wisely forbore, and they adopted a platform 
which satisfied the minority. This was an 
act of unaccustomed self-restraint upon the 
part of Senator ConKLING, and it is the sole 
leadership that he has shown. To lead “a 
machine,” and to be the idol of a Conven- 
tion largely ground out by it, even Mr. CONK- 
ling would hardly think to be great glory. 
He and he only is a Republican leader who 
represents the best Republican intelligence 
and conscience and patriotism in the coun- 
try, and who shows his party the way, not 
he who is swept by a current, and who speaks 
when the public mind is decided. Sewarp, 
SUMNER, and CHasE were Republican lead- 
ers, who spoke because the Senate was op- 
posed to their views. They did not sit si- 
lent because they were a minority, but they 
spoke and did their glorious share to make 
the minority a majority. If the test of po- 
litical leadership be to secure a probable re- 
election, Mr. CONKLING has certainly shown 
himself to be a leader. But there is a lead- 
ership which arouses a dormant public 
conscience, which educates public opinion, 
which exposes the first sophisms of plausi- 
ble and perilous error, which stimulates ev- 
ery good political purpose, inspires a gen- 
erous and lofty public virtue, and scorns 
either to flatter power or to rise by intrigue. 





A GENERAL INQUEST. 


THE Democrats in the Senate propose to 
amend Mr. BLarne’s resolution of inquiry 
into the electoral frauds in some parts of 
the Southern States, as the Republicans tried 
to amend the resolution appointing the Por- 
TER inquiry, by enlarging the area of the in- 
vestigation. We trust that tho Republican 
Senators will not object to the amendment. 
General BUTLER asserts that his supporters 
were bulldozed in Massachusetts, and Mr. 
FERNANDO Wooo and other high Democrat- 
ic authorities allege that legally qualified 
voters in New York were thrown into jail 
by Commissioner DAVENPORT for attempt- 
ing to exercise their rights. A wrong in 
South Carolina is not less a wrong in Mas- 
sachusetts and New York. Let all the facts 
be ascertained. Any Republican who op- 
poses a general inquiry should be able to 
give sound reasons for his opposition. 





LIQUOR LEGISLATION. 


Tr is alleged that the present excise law 
in New York neither restrains the sale of 
liquor for drinking nor gives the communi- 
ty any advantage from the sale of licenses. 
If such be the fact, it is very plain that the 
liquor interest will not seek further legisla- 
tion. If the dram-shops are virtually un- 
touched by the existing law, certainly they 
will not try to change it. But this is not 
a situation which can satisfy good citizens. 
No law upon any important subject can be 
habitually disregarded and violated with 
impunity without injuring the authority of 
all law. If the situation be such as is de- 
scribed, there will inevitably be some move- 
ment for liquor legislation at Albany. What 
should it be? This is a very important ques- 
tion, and it is one which will undoubtedly 
continue to confront Legislatures so long as 
drunkenness continues to be the great source 
of crime and of consequent high taxation. 
It is a question which especially demands 
good sense and cool consideration. Its point 
is to ascertain how, under existing circum- 
stances, the law can most effectually restrain 
drunkenness, 

Absolute prohibition we suppose to be 
practically out of the. question. In illus- 
tration of this, the president of the Wine 
and Spirit Traders’ Society quotes from the 
report of the Boston License Commissioners, 
showing that in three districts of that city 
in 1876-77, under “ prohibitory” regulations, 
there were 155 places where liquors were 
licensed to be sold, but there were 487 places 
where they were sold without license. But 
in 1877-78, in the same districts, under the 
license law, there were 456 places that paid 
the city for the privilege, and there were 
only 475 places selling, and but 19 without 
license. The total decrease in the number 
of liquor shops, under a license law, was 167. 
If prohibition be not the end sought, it will 
be conceded that there are to be licenses for 
the sale of liquor to be drunk on the spot; 
and if prohibition be abandoned as the end, 
it must also be granted that the law shall 
honestly seek through regulation, not pro- 
hibition, but sale in such a way as to do the 
least harm. The first step in such a course 
would be to invest the sale with some re- 
sponsibility, and this can be done only by 
cutting off unlicensed selling; and is there 
any better way to this result than to make 
it the interest of the licensed sellers that 
the law be observed ? 

It is in some such way, and with the Civil 
Damage Act, that the more orderly regula- 
tion of the traffic is to be sought. In any 





reasonable law the differing circumstances 





of various communities will also be consid- 
ered. The operation of the Local Option 
Act shows this difference. There are towns 
in New England where the voters by an im- 
mense majority forbid the sale; there are 
others where it is as positively permitted. 
Wise legislators observe and explore such 
facts, and act accordingly. Of course to 
those who regard the sale of liquor for 
drinking as a crime the proposition to li- 
cense the sale is as repulsive as a proposi- 
tion to sell indulgences for any other sin. 
But for the Legislature, which is immediate- 
ly to act upon the subject, the question is, 
How shall the sale be most wisely regula- 
ted !—in other words, What forward steps 
can now be taken f 


A NEW LIBRARY MACAULAY. 


A BEAUTIFUL and new library edition of 
MACAULAY’S History of England, in five vol- 
umes, will be issued immediately by Har- 
PER & BROTHERS, and it will be soon follow- 
ed by uniform editions of HUME and GIBBON. 
These are all classics, all among the great Eng- 
lish histories, and in their new form are ex- 
ceedingly attractive. It may occur to many 
who are meditating the purchase of a Christ- 
mas gift that a work so singularly fascina- 
ting as MacauLay’s history would make a 
Christmas all the year round for many a 
happy recipient, while those readers who re- 
gret that the English editions of the great 
histories are beyond their reach will find 
their regrets removed by this satisfactory 
American edition. It will be the best form 
of MacavuLay’s history, and by far the most 
reasonable, the price being but ten dollars ; 
and the Life and Letters of Macaulay, with 
the Selections, will be at once issued in a uni- 
form style. 








PERSONAL. 


Proressor Moses Corr Trier, who has just 
given to gy tend two volumes of a History 
of American Literature, to be followed by oth- 
ers, was formerly a Congregational minister, but 
is now a layman in the Episcopal Church. He 
is now about forty-five years of age, and his 
study, built with reference to his work, near his 
residence at Ann Arbor, Michigan, is said to be 
one of the most elegant literary workshops in 
the country. 

—Baron Gustave DE ROTHSCHILD has pre- 
sented the Jewish Consistory in Paris with a 
piece of land measuring nearly fifteen hundred 
meters for the construction of a Jewish school, 
and the deed provides that the establishment is 
to bear forever the name of “ L’Ecole Gustave 
de Rothschild.” 

—The London Echo states that Queen Victo- 
R14 helps the authors whose works she admires 
by recommending them to magazine editors. 
The rson whom she last assisted in this way is 
Mr. CHaRLes GrsBon, author of Robin a 
For Lack of Gold, etc., who is not only an excel- 
lent writer, but highly esteemed in private for 
lis amiable, unassuming manners. 

—Mr. Vivian, member of the British Parlia- 
ment, has just published an interesting account 
of his recent travels in the United States. A caus- 
tic and unsparing critic on many of our national 
peculiarities and institutions, he seems to be a 
great admirer of the loveliness and grandeur of 
our rivers, lakes, and mountains. e considers 
the Hudson a more beautiful river than the 
Rhine, and his appreciative tributes to the at- 
tractions of our natural scenery should put to 
shame the thousands of American sight-seers 
who rush off to Switzerland, the Tyrol, the Scot- 
tish lakes, and other Euro resorts, without 
ever having visited the White Mountains, the 
Adirondacks, or the wonderful scenery of the 
Pacific coast. These regions are all within easy 
reach; and such works as Mr. CoarRLes Norp- 
HOFF’s books on California, and Mr. Samven 
KNEELAND’s attractive volume on the Yosemite 
Valley, to the latter of which we were indebted 
for many details embodied in a recent article on 
that marvellous land of enchantment, leave no 
excuse for ignorance of the ways and means of 
reaching a region unsurpassed in the world for 
magnificence and beauty. 

—The late Mr. GrorGe H. Lewes, the husband 
of ‘‘ George Eliot,”’ was small in stature, and of 
not very commanding presence. He was always 
a close student. Most of his life was passed in 
London or other large capitals. “In his own 
set,”’ wrote a seem correspondent some 
time ago, “ he abounds in geniality and bonhomie. 
He does not remind you of an Englishman; he 
has none of the hesitation or drawl so typical 
of his nation, but talks with marked ease and 
fluency and radiance. He is fond of epigram and 

radox, and being a close observer, his narra- 

on of men and things is extremely entertainiug. 
He has the reputation of being one of the most 
brilliant conversationalists in London, though, 
like most clever talkers, he is prone to monopo- 
ly and monologue.” As an author he was slow 
and painstaking, and the longer he lived, the 
more careful and conscientious did he become 
in this respect. He did not believe that thought- 
fal and growing men acquire facility with years, 
and said that when he was forty he would do four 
or five pages in the time now required for one. 

—De Fovurtovu, who challenged and had his 
shot at GamBETTA, without hitting, was one of 
President M‘Manon’s ministers who were sup- 
planted by the Republicans, and has just been 
ejected from bis seat in the Chamber of Deputies 
on the proof that he was never chosen. He is 
a violent, quarrelsome, dictatoric!, and boastful 
Bonapartist. 

—Mr. Editor B. Gratz Browy, of 8t. Louis, has 
fallen heir to an English estate worth $45,000. 

—Among the curious changes brought about 
by time is the election of Mr. Dg Vivo to the 
Italian Parliament, and the high personal con- 
sideration that is said to be entertained for him 
by King Humpert. Mr. De Vivo is well and 
pleasant! remembered in many cities of this 
country by his connection with opera compa- 
nies. Colonel Forney describes him as a large 





man, and the singularity of his attire and the 
possessions he carried about with him made him 
a notable personage wherever he appeared. He 
affected trousers of large checkered pattern, 
vests of flaming colors, short velvet coats, the 
smallest of rimless hats, and his neck was always 
buried in the folds of long heavy scarfs, He car- 
ried extraordinary canes with curiously carved 
handles; his meerschaum pi and cigar-hold- 
ers were numerous, odd, and finely cut; while 
his rings, shirt studs, and scarf pins were the ad- 
miration of connoisseurs. He talked not only 
broken English, but broken English which had 
caught something of the cockney peculiarities. 
He announced his presence in editorial rooms 
with ‘Gentlemens, I am the midnight howl; 
will you smoke?’ He was a great smoker, and 
generous with his cigars; but there was a eus- 
oe still unallayed, that De Vivo had two 

rands, and never by ~ mistake gave away the 
kind he used himself. Nobody expected to hear 
of De Vivo as a politician, much less a states- 
man; but he had ability, which is best proved 
by the fact that he was successful in all he un- 
dertook. 








Coneress: The third session of the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress was un on the 2d inst. The President's Mes- 
sage was in both Houses, and referred. Tie paper 
opens with a reference to the yellow fever epidemic, 
and recommends thet Congress give to the subject otf 
future prevention its early and careful consideration. 
Touching the election outrages in the South, the Pres- 
ident urges an investigation, and calls for an appropri- 
ation of funds for the prosecution of the perpetrators 
of crimes against the ballot. Reviewing the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the President recom- 
mends that no radical on~ be made in the exist- 
ing financial laws. While favoring the organization 
of a corps of mounted “ Indian auxiliaries,” to be un- 
der the control of the army, and to be used for the pur- 
pose of keeping the Indiane on their reservations and 

reventing or repressing disturbances, the Executive 

leves t something besides mere force should be 
employed. “Greater reliance must be placed on hu- 
mane and civilizing agencies for the ultimate solution 
of what is called the Indian problem.” In the Senate, 
Mr. Blaine offered resolutions for the investigation ot 
the Southern election frands, and in the House Mr. 

ood attacked that part of the M .—On the 8d, 
the New York Custom-house nominations were sent 
to the Senate, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. The Senate re-appointed the standing commit- 
tees of the last session. The House passed the West 
Point Military Academy Appro riation Bill, amonnt- 
me to $316,647, and the Fortification Appropriation 
Bill, amounting to $275,000.—Lewis Wallace was noim- 
inated for Governor of New Mexico on the 4th.—On 
the Sth, the Senate appointed a committee to act with 
one from the House in the investigation of the yellow 
fever epidemic. ‘The House adopted a concurrent res- 
olution to appoint a joint committee for the same pur- 


pose, 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report 
gives the ey | receipts from all sources for the fis- 
cal year ending June 80, 1878, as $257,763,878 70, and 
the ordinary expenditures, $236,964,326 80. The re- 
ceipts as com with those of the Hey year 
*how a net decrease of $11,236,707 92, and the expend- 
i res a net decrease of $1,695,682 18. The Secre*ary is 
confident that the government can resume am .nin- 
tain specie payments from and after January 1, i879. 

The annual report of the Secretary of War shows 
that the army numbers 24,761 men in all. A repeal or 
modification of the posse comitatus law is urged. 

The steamer Cotton Valley, of the Red River Trans- 
portation Company's line, was run into and sunk on 
the Mississippi River, opposite Donaldsonville, on the 
lst inst. Twenty lives were lost. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

Inret.icence has been received from Caboo! that 
the Ameer has demanded a special credit to defray the 
expense of the honors done the Russian wey 4 and 
has held a durbar, or assemblage of chiefs, at which he 
explained the cordial reception of the embavay on the 
ground of gratitude for Russia’s hospitality to Afghan 
troo; A declaration was read on the occasion show- 
ing forth the power and fame of Russia, and the chiefs 
present at the durbar applauded it. The Ameer closed 
the proceedings by telling the chiefe to return to their 
posts and sharpen their swords to meet the enemy of 
their country.—St. Petersburg journals state that all 
reports of a speech made by General Kaufmann on 
presenting a sword to the Ameer’s envoy are fabrica- 
tions, and they are officially denied.—General Roberts, 
on the 2d inst., gained a complete victory over the 
Ameer’s forces, ey Peiwar-Khotal and all the 
Afghan cannon. The enemy's loss was heavy. The 

Britieh lost eighty killed and wounded. 
The Russians have notified the foreign consuls that 
they are about to evacuate Kustendje. The Porte has 
d its readi to discuss a definitive treaty of 

with Russia.—Austria and Turkey have 

hat the Austrian troops shall not occupy Novi-Bazar 
this winter, but may do so when necessity arises, The 
Turkish troops at present there are to remain. The 
Sultan’s sovereignty and the Turkish administration 
will be recognized.—The Bashi-Bazouks and Circas- 
sians have defeated the Bulgarian insurgents in the 
Melnik district of Macedonia, and burned twenty more 
villa Only a thousand inhabitants escaped. The 
British consul at Sophia confirms the reports that the 
Turkish militia massacred 350 Bu ans of Cheres- 
nitza, and that the Circassians burned twelve Bulgarian 
vill in the district of Breasna. Insurgent Bulgarian 
are forming all through Mecedonia, and Rhodope 
refugees are descendin, to the Port district 
and murdering and robbing indiscriminately. Turkish 
ny ade been sent to the scene.—Suleiman Pasha 
has oY and sentenced to fifteen years’ im- 
mt in a fortress for misconduct during the 








Reouf Pasha has been dismiss- 
ed from the post of Grand Master of Artillery. Said 
Pasha will act also as Minister of the Interior and Sa- 
was Pasha as Minister of Foreign Affairs until Kadri 
Pasha and Karatheodori Pasha arrive from Bagdad 
and Crete. The imperial decree announcing the ap- 
pointments recommends the new ministers to strive to 
7 out the rovocted reforms to repair the evils of 
the late war. The decree also announced that the pro- 
jected reforms will be shortly promulgated. 

The British Parliament met on the 5th. The Queen's 
speech touching the payee war was warmly debated. 

Count Andrassy, in his speech before the Budget 
Committee, on the Ist inst., explained that the continu- 
ance of anarchy in a and Herzegovina would 
have entailed the interference of Servie and Montene- 
he and the ultimate loss of Dalmatia to Austria, The 

rin Congress, by intrusting the occupation of the 
provinces to Austria, had proclaimed that a powerful 
Austria was a European necessity.—The Budget Com- 
mittee, on the 2d, refused to discuss a bil] sanctionin 
the insertion of the occupation t in the badget o 
1879, and adopted a ution in favor of a t of 
15,000,000 florins, upon condition that any further out- 
Jay must have constitutional sanction. The commniit- 
tee also adopted, by a vote of 12 to 6, the statement of 
their reporter upon the Office estimates, not- 
withstanding that Count A deciared it would 
be a formal declaration of want of confidence, 
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THE LATE GEORGE THOMPSON. 


GEORGE THOMPSON. 
Br WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
Tue portrait of the late Georce THompson, Esq., 
of England, to be found in the present number of 
the Weekly, is copied from an admirable daguerre- 
otype taken on his second visit to the United 


States, in 1850, and in the forty-sixth year of his 
age. His numerous friends and admirers on both 
sides of the Atlantic can not fail to be gratified 
on having him thus brought to their recollection, 
as the original was deemed a striking “ counter- 
feit presentment” of his features at that time. 
Mr. THompson was born in Liverpool on the 


























WILLIAM MORRIS, POET AND ARTIST.—[See Pace 1010.} 


18th of June, 1804, and departed this life on the 
9th of October, 1878. His father was a man of 
cultured mind and literary attainments, and his 
inother a woman of good understanding. in very 


early life he began to evince that aptitude for | 
public speaking which ultimately made him con- | 


Great Britain. At the age of eighteen he was a 
prominent member of several metropolitan debat- 
ing societies in London. In 1851 he entered into 
the service of the London Antislavery Society, and 
sueceeded by his eloquent advocacy of the cause 
of the West India bondmen in electrifying the 


spicuous among the most eloquent orators in | kingdom and hastening the passage of a Parlia- 
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mentary act for their liberation, against the most 
strenuous opposition from the colonial proprietors 
and their home abettors. The testimony of Joan 
Baricur to his surpassing powers of speech and 
untiring efforts in that memorable struggle was 
strong and emphatic. ‘I have always consider- 
ed Mr. THompson,” he said, “as the real liberator 
of the slaves in the British colonies, for without 
his commanding eloquence, made irresistible by 
the blessedness of his cause, I do not think all 
the other agencies then at work would have pro- 
cured their freedom.” 

His great work being accomplished, he was 
about entering upon a course of legal studies un- 
der the patronage of Lord Brovenay, Sir SrepHen 
LusHineton, and Mr. Sergeant StepHen, who were 
impressed with the conviction that he would at- 
tain to the very first rank at the bar. But the 
profound sympathy which had been.excited in his 
breast for the imbruted slaves in the colonies 
went out to the millions in this country who were 
held in a similar thralldom, and, great as was the 
personal sacrifice he was called upon to make, he 
was moved to come to this country in 1834, by 
special invitation, to labor with the same disin- 
terestedness for their peaceful emancipation, cast- 
ing in his lot with the despised abolitionists, and 
thereby subjecting himself to the wildest misap- 
prehensions, the most violent opposition, and very 
imminent peril, in consequence of the outcry every 


where raised against him that he was an emis- 
sary from the British government, with his pock- 
ts lined with British gold, having for his ulterior 


€ 
object the overthrow of our republican institu- 
tions! The memorable mob im Boston on the 
t of October, 1835, was caused by an inflam- 
matory placard distributed through the city false- 
y stating that he was to be present at a meeting 
f the Female Antislavery Society on that day, 
and urging the “friends of the Union” to rally 
for his seizure, that he might “be brought to the 
tar kettle before dark.” Whenever and wherev- 
er he was enabled to make himself heard, how- 
ever, his appeals in behalf of the suffering and 
dumb bondman were as potential as they had 
been in his own country, and gave a powerful im- 
petus to the antislavery movement. But at the 
end of twelve months’ unflinching devotion to the 
suse, he was deemed to be in such peril of his 
life that his friends insisted on his returning to 
England. Accordingly, under cover of midnight 
darkness, he was conveyed on board of a British 


vessel bound for St. John, New Brunswick, and 
from thence took passage for “home and native 
land,” magnanimously forgiving all his persecu- 
tors, and bearing with him the strongest desires 


for the peace, welfare, and prosperity of the Amer- 
ican people. <A single incident will sufficient!y 
illustrate the amiable spirit which always anima- 
ted him. “If we had you at the South,” said an 
irate slave-holder to him, on one occasion, “ we 
would cut off vour ears.” “In that case,” re- 

ponded Mr. Tuompson, smilingly, “I should raise 
my voice and cry, ‘ He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.’ 

Soon after his return home, the seven years’ 
apprenticeship which was conditionally affixed to 
the British Emancipation Act, and which kept 
those subjected to it in a condition little better 
than that of their former servitude, led Mr. 
THompson to attempt its abolition, notwithstand- 
ing the passive acquiescence of ali parties in its 
continuance, even Lord BrouGHaM deeming such a 
movement to be futile, although himself opposed 
to the apprenticeship system. But the indomi- 


table “agitator” believed that an earnest appeal 
to the philanthropic and Christian sentiment of 
liis countrymen would not be in vain, and once 


more his eloquent voice was heard in all parts of 
the kingdom, the result being the speedy termi- 
nation of that incongruous and oppressive com- 
promise. For this achievement Lord Brovenam 
publicly tend¢red him his thanks in the House of 
Lords, in a speech delivered on the 16th of July, 
1838 

Mr. THompson next directed his attention to the 
state of British India, and to the advocacy of the 
rights of the natives. In 1841 he entered the 
Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, and 
warmly espoused the cause of the aspersed Rajah 


of Sattarah, and opposed the Afghan war. 
Toward the end of 1841 he joined the crusade 
against the Corn Laws, and was a most efficient 


co-worker with Cospen and Bricut, and a mem- 
ber of the Anti-Corn Law League. 

In 1846 he was presented with the freedom of 
the city of Edinburgh. 

In 1847 he was returned to Parliament as 
inember for the Tower Hamlets by an overwhelm- 
ing majority; but he rarely addressed the House, 
wisely discriminating between what was suitable 
to a representative body and what to a popular 
gathering. 

In 1850 Mr. Tuompson again visited this coun- 
try, while yet a member of Parliament, and, with 
i few exceptions, was well received wherever he 
travelled, addressing public assemblies to great 
icceptance on British India and other subjects. 
Afterward he made two voyages to India in the 
interest of the natives, and was the chosen rep- 
resentative of the late King of Delhi, at whose 
court he was received with special honors. But he 
never fully recovered from an attack of fever at 
Calcutta, terminating in a general paralysis of his 
system for some time after his return to England. 

His third and last visit to this country was in 
1864, when a brilliant ovation was extended to 
him in Boston, the capacious Music Hall being 
densely packed by an enthusiastic audience, Gov- 
ernor Joun A. ANDREW presiding on the occasion, 
and in an eloquent speech rehearsing the varied 
labors of Mr. Taompson in the service of freedom, 
humanity, and reform, and extending to him the 
warmest welcome in behalf of “the patriotic and 
loyal people of Massachusetts.” 

From the commencement to the suppression of 
the Southern rebellion Mr. THompson zealously 
espoused the side of the Federal government, by 
aiding in the formation of Union Leagues in vari- 





ous parts of the kingdom, delivering addresses 
for the enlightenment of the masses, etc., and so 
rendering impotent the designs of the party sym- 
pathizing with the Southern Confederates. The 
value of his services at that crisis can hardly be 
exaggerated. In recognition of them and of his 
antislavery labors an invitation was extended to 
him on the part of President Lrycoin and Secre- 
tary Sranton to witness, as the guest of the na- 
tion, the raising of the American flag on the ruins 
of Fort Sumter. This he gratefully accepted, and 
accordingly accompanied Major-General ANDERSON 
and his suite to Charleston for that pu 

For the last ten years Mr. Taompson’s increas- 
ing physical infirmities kept him from taking any 
active part in public matters; but he retained to 
the last a vital interest in all the various move- 
ments, at home and abroad, for the alleviation of 
human misery, the overthrow of legalized injus- 
tice, and the establishment of liberty and peace 
throughout the world. 

Some time before his decease Jonn Bricut 
wrote to a friend concerning him as follows: “I 
am grieved to hear of the feeble condition of my 
old friend Groner Tuompson. I have known him 
from the beginning of his career, and have never 
known him employ his great powers of speech for 
an unworthy object. The negro, the once bread- 
taxed Englishman, the once unenfranchised arti- 
san, the oppressed and suffering every where, owe 
much to him. His eloquent tongue has been their 
advocate ; and so far as right has triumphed during 
the past forty years, he has aided to secure the 
triumph. I honor him greatly, and wish I could 
pay him a visit to tell him how strong is the sym- 
pathy I feel for him.” 

Palmam qui meruit ferat. 





THE TAX ON THE FARMER. 


Ir is against the farmer, the agriculturist, that 
the advocates of a debased currency seem most 
enraged ; they would force upon him their worth- 
less coin, and tax him for the benefit of the for- 
eigner. They insist that he shall sell his crops 
for bad money, for a dollar worth eighty-three 
cents, a paper bill that is inconvertible; they 
would convince him that it is unwise to take gold 
for his wheat, good money for his provisions ; 
they would cover the cotton States once more 
with depreciated coin or paper. But suppose the 
farmer has exchanged his crops for dollars worth 
eighty-three cents, has them in his cellar or his 
chest—for the banks will refuse to receive them 
—is prepared to buy his winter stores, and lay up 
his tea, sugar, veries, his clothing, fuel. He 
will find that he has lost fifteen per cent. on all 
his returns, that his income is diminished by nearly 
one-sixth, that however productive his farm, he is 
nearly bankrupt, and must continue to lose all his 
profit from the effect of the unjust law. A thou- 
sand of his silver dollars will purchase only eight 
hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of tea, sugar, 
silks, cloth, iron-ware, or any of the necessaries of 
life that come from abroad. The foreign trader 
will require payment in gold, our farmer must 
change his cart-load of silver coins into some 
honest currency before he can buy a pound of tea 
from the Chinese, or a cigar from Havana. He 
must give good weight in money, and no govern- 
ment stamp will be of any use to make the infe- 
rior silver current; it will buy only what it is 
worth. 

No more effectual injury could be inflicted upon 
the immense agricultural interest of the country, 
its chief source of prosperity, than must flow from 
the gradual increase of the silver currency year 
by year, the expulsion of gold, the reduction of 
the standard of value, the creation of a fluctu- 
ating coin. It is not impossible to estimate it. 
On an agricultural exportation of four ‘or five 
hundred millions we should lose fifteen or twenty 
per cent., or from sixty to eighty millions of dollars, 
which but for the Silver Bill would all go into the 
hands of the farmers, help to pay their debts, im- 
prove their farms, cover with prosperity the inex- 
haustible fields of the West. This is the sum 
which the advocates of debased silver propose to 
present to England and France. They are resolved 
that not a bale of cotton nor a bushel of wheat 
shall go out of the country without paying this 
monstrous tax—not to their own government, not 
for the benefit of American industry nor to re- 
lieve its burdens, but to add to them, save the 
outlay of the European trader, and destroy the 
profits of the American. The Silver Bill will im- 
pose an indirect tax on all the exports of the 
country ; it will discourage the exportation of all 
its products. The cattle of Texas and the corn 
of California will receive a similar blow; for what 
cattle-driver will care to follow a trade in which 
his foreign purchaser has all the profits secured 
to him by law? what farmer cultivate land that 
is already loaded with an onerous debt to his cus- 
tomer? A debased currency has always the ef- 
fect of an indirect tax on the producer. He may 
raise his price to escape it, but the only result of 
this is that all other prices rise her ; a period 
of inflation is produced, of artificial values, debt, 
final ruin. It cost at last a thousand francs to 
buy a dinner with the French assignats; in de- 
based silver the depreciation would not have been 
so great. 

But still more fatal is the tax laid on imports 
by an inferior coinage. It exceeds that of any 
known tariff; it benefits only the European pur- 
chaser. It is a tax that one would suppose only 
the most extravagant folly could devise, that ev- 
ery wise man would oppose with all his energy. 
Here, too, we may estimate the country’s final 
loss by the effect of the Silver Bill. It will cre- 
ate a rise in price on every article imported of 
from fifteen to twenty per cent.; if we consider 
the imports as worth five hundred millions, it is 
easy to compute our immense loss. Sixty, perhaps 
a hundred millions a year will be the tax laid upon 
the consumer, and for what? To gratify the mad 
delusions of a party of ignorance and of cruelty. 





The foreign trader, who had us at his mercy even 
when we went to him to sell our who would 
only pay for them in bad money, ix now even still 
more our master. What we buy from him he 
will never part with until he has received his full 
price in gold. France, England, Germany, our 
chief markets, are all ready to force their com- 
modities upon us at their own rates. Nations 
are like separate traders, eager to make profit 
from each other, not unwilling to take advantage 
of each othér’s errors, It is quite certain they 
will take none of our silver money in Europe. 
France, Germany, England, will have all their 
payments in gold; they will gladly pay us in our 
debased currency for all they want from us; for 
all we would purchase of them they will demand 
the purest coin. In trade it is said there is no 
friendship ; there is at least common-sense, and 
hence, under the Silver Bill, we shall be forced 
first to pay away all our gold to Europe, next to 
convert our productions into a gold value at a 
ruinous exchange, and at last, if the process goes 
on long enough, find ourselves without any means 
of paying our debts except by borrowing or bank- 
ruptcy. No country can maintain so unequal a 
commerce long without general disaster; even 
the most fertile soil, the finest harvest, may be 
wasted in the vain struggle against the endless 
losses produced by a depreciated currency. 

Few consider how greatly the agricultural in- 
terest of our country exceeds all others. Ours is 
happily still a nation of farmers. The immense 
extent of our cultivated land, the vast wastes yet 
to be reclaimed, the fertility of the soil, the gen- 
eral industry of the farming class, make this 
pursuit the overruling source of all our prog- 
ress. When the farmer is injured by bad laws, 
the whole industry of the nation feels a shock. 
The farmer builds up manufactures, enriches the 
cities, gives value to the wilderness. Nearly 
three-fourths of our people are engaged in farm- 
ing, nor does it seem likely that for many years 
the proportion can change. We are destined to 
supply Europe with food, or, at least, to invite 
over the ocean an immigration that will fill all 
our borders with activity. It is on the farmer 
that the advocates of a debased currency would 
lay their onerous tax; they would sacrifice the 
chief source of our prosperity to insure them- 
selves political success. It is worthy of note how 
many of the voters for a paper currency are for- 
eigners ; its most violent advocates are aliens, im- 
postors ; in Massachusetts and California nearly 
all its supporters are foreign, the dwellers in cit- 
ies, not cultivators of the land; and already the 
immense farming interest has felt for nearly two 
years the fatal results of their enmity, and in the 
midst of the unexampled beneficence of nature 
has suffered a serious check. The sales of corn, 
wheat, all contracts, all plans of improvement, 
all mercantile progress, many new railways, the 
general advance of the country, were stopped or 
impeded more than a year ago by the sudden 
spread of financial delusions, the danger of a de- 
based currency. That danger has not passed 
away, and the producing classes may well attribute 
an endless series of losses to the activity of the 
friends of the debased coin. The farming inter- 
est is bound up in the welfare of the whole coun- 
try. When the national credit is shaken, the 
power of borrowing thrown in doubt, the presence 
of foreign capital repelled, the first to suffer is 
the farmer. On him fall the chief national bur- 
dens, because farmers almost constitute the nation. 

But if the chief industry of the community must 
suffer thus severely from the use of inferior mon- 
ey, these periods of inflation, who will profit by 
them? The banks, chief objects of the severe 
denunciation of the inflationists, make most mon- 
ey in the midst of a depreciated currency; they 
charge a high rate of interest; their deposits are 
great ; they accumulate funds. But prudent bank- 
ers do not care to share in these periods of extrav- 
agance ; they know that they must end in disaster ; 
they prefer the moderate but certain profits of an 
honest currency. Speculative, careless, indolent 
people, the work-people of the cities who would 
live with little or no work, the daring financier, 
the bold operator, all who are unwilling to labor 
to be rich, clamor for the free issue of paper or 
silver ; they, at least, hope to save something from 
a public disaster. Happy could some one teach 
how to tax the idle rather than the industrious ; 
but the idle pay no taxes—they consume them. 
All the evil, too, profit by the period of inflation ; 
the gambler builds his palaces, the wine-shop glit- 
ters. One need only review New York or Wash- 
ington in 1870 to see what flourished in the pe- 
riod of speculation and a debased currency. 

Will the farmers—the vast majority of the na- 
tion—submit to this onerous tax? The recent 
elections seem to show that they have discovered 
their danger. Evens Lawrence. 





POET AND ARTIST. 


Distinction in any single walk of life is so 
exceedingly difficult to attain, that a man who has 
actually made for himself reputation as a master 
of two arts becomes a most interesting study. 
The world is familiar with the name of WiLt1aM 
Morris, but is sorely puzzled to realize that the 
active member of the firm that produces so many 
marvels in the way of decorated art furniture, 
stained glass, and paper-hangings is actually the 
author of the beautiful poems that attract so 
much attention in the literary world. Such, how- 
ever, is the case, and in the original of the por- 


trait on page 1009 we have the rare spectacle of a . 


man who has been enabled to combine great suc- 
cess as an artisan with remarkable achievements 
in the realm of letters. 

Witu1aM Morris was born at Walthamstow, a 
suburb of London, on the 24th of March, 1834. 
He was the eldest of a family of nine children. 
His father, an enterprising City man, died when 
the lad was scarcely fourteen years old, leaving 
his family in moderately comfortable circum- 





stances. Wut14M had been sent to a school in 
his native town during his boyhood, but shortly 
after his father’s death he went to Marlborough 
Here he spent several years, and in 1852 went to 
Exeter College, Oxford. In 1856 he took his de. 
gree, and he still remains a member of the uni- 
versity. His next step was to become articled to 
Gaorcr Epuunp Srreet, the well-known archi. 
tect, then located at Oxford, but who soon after 
removed to London. Like many students of a 
laborious profession, Morris wearied of the drudg- 
ery required of a beginner, and turned to litera. 
ture for solace. He became a contributor to the 
Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, furnishing its 
pages with a rather remarkable series of short 
prose romances and a number of poems. The 
romances have never been reprinted; they are 
unsigned, but no doubt is expressed that the fol. 
lowing are his: “A Dream,” “Gertha’s Lovers.” 
“Svend and his Brethren,” “The Hollow Land.” 
“Golden Wings.” They are strongly tinctured 
with medizvalism, but are none the less full of 
vivid force, even though now and again we rec. 
ognize a quality that has been well described as 
“Juminous indistinctness.” The first book that 
he published was entitled, “The Defense of Guen- 
evere, and Other Poems.” The reception that it 
met with was exceedingly flattering to the young 
poet, although the volume could scarcely be looked 
upon as a commercial success. It was reviewed 
by Mr. Garver, of the British Museum, who com. 
mended it highly, and called attention to the fact 
that Morris in dealing with the Arthurian cycle 
of romance was without a trace of Tennysonian in- 
fluence, and, indeed, approached medieval things 
in a totally different way. Thus early was Mor. 
Ris compared with Tennyson, the latter being de- 
scribed as writing of the Arthurian period like a 
modern, the former like a contemporary. “The 
Defense of Guenevere” has been since reprinted, 
rather than republished, without any revision 
from the author, which might have been a con- 
siderable labor, owing to the differences that 
arise, not so mach from any necessity for correc- 
tion as from the change of view consequent upon 
the development of maturity in thought and style. 
It was understood that the book should not be 
advertised, as the author did not care to be re- 
sponsible for it, though he saw no special reason 
to object to its republication. 

During the time that he was interested in medi- 
eval romance, Moxris also turned his attention 
to painting, and in company with several artist 
friends produced some works of considerable 
merit in distemper. About this time also his 
marriage took place, the name of the lady being 
Miss Burpen. The group of artists among whom 
Morris found so much congenial companionship 
seem to have been endowed with unusually prac- 
tical minds, for instead of wasting their time in 
dreams, several of them—Mapox, Brown, Burne 
Jones, Rossetti, and Wress—entered into part- 
nership and started a business, which was to 
embody their artistic principles. The business 
began on the old-fashioned principle of being 
small at first, and developing according to the 
strength it gained. It was founded on the slen- 
derest means, and began on the smallest scale, 
its capital consisting in part of the remains of 
Morris’s little patrimony, but mostly of brains 
and hands. Growing out, as he was now, of that 
fault which of all is most easily mended—excess- 
ive youth—Monrris threw off the velvet mantle of 
the dilettante, and took the business department 
upon his own shoulders. At one period he was 
helped in this by an old Oxford chum named 
Favtxner. The production of painted windows 
was the principal work undertaken at first, Mor- 
RIS acting as designer as well as his friends. The 
outside world for a considerable time regarded the 
whole affair as the experiment of a few young 
dreamers, It was, indeed, a remarkable and un- 
usual thing for men of genius and culture so to 
associate themselves. For the first few years the 
books very naturally showed a loss. An archi- 
tect or two now and again sent in a commission 
at their first starting in 1861, when the business 
was carried on in a humble way in Red Lion 
Square. In 1862 a medal for stained glass was 
obtained at the Exhibition, and some of their 
show was sold. The public began gradually to 
get ready for the wares of these original work- 
ers, and, probably to their own astonishment, 
they began to get on. In 1863 the title of the 
firm was Morris, Marsnatt, Faviener, & Co. 
Ornamented furniture and stained-glass windows 
were at first the only productions. As the busi- 
ness progressed they started paper-hangings, to 
which for a time nobody paid any attention. Lit- 
tle by little, however, the new designs made their 
way, even without advertisement, and the public 
began to appreciate the object of the firm. Soon 
carpets were added to the list of wares. These 
M desi himself, working out to the small- 

orkis designs himself, g t 
est detail the pattern, weight and quality of the 
material, the thickness of the warp and woof, 
all of which must be accurately followed by the 
loom. Here we will leave Mr. Morris as artist 
and decorator, and return to him as a poet. 

During the short leisure allowed him by the 
demands of his great and increasing busines-, 
Morris had paid more or less attention to the 
Muses, but it was nearly ten years from the date 
of “The Defense of Guenevere” before its a 
cessor appeared. The large design of The Eart h- 
ly Paradise had been already conceived, and even 
one prologue written for it and thrown aside. 
“The Life and Death of Jason” was begun as on 
of the stories of The Harthly Paradise series, but 
having extended itself into « considerable = 
it was published separately in 1867. _ Very ~ ; 
ly, and much to the author’s astonishment—tor 
classical stories are rarely popular nowaday s—the 
book came into demand. It was felt that a new 
poet had come with a most welcome brightness 
and simplicity of song, and he was greeted a 
cordingly. During his holiday rambles Ww ILLIA 
Morais had visited Iceland, whither he had been 
drawn by having fallen in love with the Old Norse 
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literature, and he made the acquaintance of one 
or two modern Icelandic poets. One of his visits 
to the volcanic isle was made in company with 
Errixr Macnydsson, now under-librarian at the 
University Library, Cambridge. With this gen- 
tleman Morris also regularly read Icelandic, and 
eventually a literary partnership was established, 
resulting in translations in verse of a saga, and 
of a collection of stories. In 1869 appeared the 
Grettis Saga, a year later the Vélsunga Saga. 
In 1875, 1876, and 1877 were published the story 
of “Sigurd,” the “Fall of the Niblungs,” and some 
Northern love stories. The story of “Sigurd” is 
not a translation, but Morarrs’s last, and a most 
important original poem ; it is pretty close to the 
ancient legends, but not more so than many of 
the stories in The Harthly Paradise. The vol- 
ume translated along with Magntsson was the 
Vélsunga Saga, together with the greater part of 
the Poetic Edda that has to do with the same 
story. 
In spite of his tastes as an author, and the de- 
mands still made upon him by business, Mr. Mor- 
ris takes a marked interest in the politics of his 
country. His cultivated mind is not so much re- 
volted by the base and disagreeable in political 
life but that he is willing to take part in its agi- 
tations, and make no little effort to influence the 
course of events. In appearance he has none of 
the peculiarities of the literary craft. Like Mr. 
R. D. Brackmore, who at first sight looks more 
like a farmer than a poet or novelist, but grows 
upon the mind by the depth of his eye and the 
force of his presence, so Mr. Morris might pass 
along in his easy unconventional costume without 
attracting the attention of his worshippers, un- 
less, indeed, they were to scan the facial contours 
with an artist’s eye. He is physically strong and 
hearty enough to afford good ground for the hope 
that he may live many years to enjoy the honors 
that are showered upon him. On his marriage 
he built a house near Bexley Heath, but since 
then he has migrated several times to different 
residences. At present he is living in a house at 
Hammersmith, in London, formerly occupied by 
Georce Macponatp, the popular novelist. Mr. 
Morais’s country place is situated at Kelmscott, 
near Lechdale. It is a building medieval in ap- 
pearance, and of Elizabethan or Jacobean type. 
Here he spends much of his time, enjoying to the 
fullest extent those rural solitudes which seem to 
be the delight of all poets. In this retirement 
he works into verse many of those exquisite fan- 
cies which have won him such a high place among 
English authors. 





THE NEW REGIME IN CANADA. 


On page 1009 will be found a sketch of the 
St. Andrew’s Society Ball given at the Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal, November 29, in honor of the 
new Governor-General and the Princess Lovtse. 
It was a very brilliant and gorgeous affair. The 
vice-regal party were a little late, and during the 
time of waiting there was an animated scene in 
the hotel. “In the vast area of the office below,” 
says the correspondent of the New York World, 
“there was a crush of people equal to that which 
terrified the correspondents at the Marshal’s féte 
in Versailles the other day, with only the alluring 
prospect before them of seeing the cloaked beau- 
ties pass up the broad staircase to the dressing- 
rooms. In the fine promenade corridor above 
were two rows of redcoats, and behind them a 
row of ladies in evening dress, who had evidently 
come with only a little better prospect of seeing 
the ball than the surging multitude on the floor 
below. In the dining-room, which opens out of 
this grand corridor, two silken ropes were stretch- 
ed down the middle of the room to keep a passage 
clear for the guests of the evening when they 
should arrive. Nothing ia the ball was prettier 
than this scene of waiting with the animated 
panorama of well-dressed women and brilliantly 
uniformed men. At last the wild pibroch of the 
maddening pipers was heard, and at once three 
thousand people closed their ears instinctively to 
the music of ‘The Campbells are Coming,’ and 
opened their eyes to the beauty of at least one of 
the Cawppetis that came. As soon as the Mar- 
quis of Lorne and the Princess had reached the 
dais at the end of the room, opposite the door- 
way, and Lady Sopata Macnamara and the Hon. 
Mrs. Richarp Moreton had placed themselves to 
the right of the vice-regal couple, Colonel Russet 
Sreruenson, of the St. Andrew’s Society, splendid 
in kilt and plumed bonnet, came forward and de- 
livered the address of the society. This was the 
first time that Lord Lorve has spoken in Canada 
without a manuscript, and it was a decided im- 
provement on his reading, though, thanks to the 
trying journey from Halifax, he was not at all in 
good voice, as they say of prime donne.” 

We have not space for a detailed description 
of the ball, or of the magnificent costumes of the 
ladies. Our readers will be interested, however, to 
know that the dress of the Princess, while it was 
sufficiently gorgeous, was at the same time simple 
in effect, for it was of pure white. The dress 
itself was of a rich white satin, the front being 
cut plain en princesse, but the rich laces which 
covered the rest of the skirt were arranged with 
great skill and taste. Her Royal Highness’s 
necklace was of diamonds, and the plume in her 
coiffure was fastened with an aigrette of dia- 
monds. It will possibly be of interest to know 
that the Princess in bal! costume was universally 
admitted to be one of the loveliest women pres- 
ent. Lord Lorye was in plain evening dress, 
only wearing his stars of the Thistle and St. 
Michael and St. George on his breast, and the 
dark green ribbon of the Thistle over his waist- 
coat. Most of the distinguished people of Mont- 
real were present, and many from other parts 
of the Dominion. The United States was repre- 
sented by Governor Prescorr and his Chief’ of 
Staff, Colonel Cartix, who wore the uniform of 
an infantry colonel of the regular army, which 


was not very dazzling beside the red coats and 
gold-lace of the British officers. 

The great event of this ball was the Scotch 
reel, which was danced just before the vice-regal 
party retired. The Princess, it is said, went 
through the dance with much grace and spirit, 
and fairly eclipsed even the Scottish maidens pres- 
ent in the accuracy of her step. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


By a decree of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion the establishment of a museum of appa- 
ratus for physical research has been ordered in 
connection with the Observatory of Paris, in 
which it is proposed to collect illustrations of 
all the apparatus used in astronomical and phys- 
ical investigations from the earliest times, show- 
ing at a glance the rate, extent, and character of 
progress made year by year. It is also proposed 
to collect a portrait gallery of distinguished as- 
tronomers. M. BischorrsHerM, a rich banker 
of Paris, has contributed very largely toward 
meeting the expenses of this arrangement. 





Lepovux, of Paris, has lately experimented 
upon the use of cinchona in preventing and cur- 
ing some hitherto unmanageable diseases of the 
silk-worm, and which have threatened in many 
parts of France to entirely destroy the efforts of 
silk culturists. The application is made in the 
form of an impalpable powder. So far the ex- 
periments seem to show a very marked effect in 
causing an actual cure of pebrine, and largely di- 
minishing the danger from flacherie. 





Professor MoHN communicates to Nature, in 
the number for October 3, a notice of the later 
movements of the Norwegian exploring expedi- 
tion in the Voringen, and its safe return to Ber- 
gen on the 4th of September. The operations 
during the interval in question continued to be 
perfectly satisfactory, both as to the extent and 
character of the ee work done and the 
natural history collections obtained. 





Sir Ricwarp Grirrits, the oldest geologist 
of England, died at the age of ninety-four in Oc- 
tober. Having been in charge for a number of 
years of public roads in Ireland, he was connect- 
ed with the construction of many of them, show- 
ing remarkable engineering skill, his geological 
attainments qualifying him especially both for 
laying out the routes and for selecting the prop- 
er material for coating them. 





Mr. BucHANAN, one of the chemists of the 
Challenger expedition, has lately announced the 
occurrence in Loch Fyne, in Scotland, at the 
depth of 104 fathoms, of nodules of peroxide of 
manganese, identical with those found by the 
Challenger, and forming so important a constit- 
uent of the sea-bottom. The occurrence of 
this mineral was ascertained upon an examina- 
tion of the adherent mud brought up on the an- 
chor of a vessel, and of which it constituted 
thirty per cent. of the weight. 





The German African Association has made 
some very important grants from its funds in 
aid of African exploration, having given £1500 
sterling to Dr. Ronirs to be used in North Af- 
rican exploration, £1000 to Major A. von Me- 
cHow for exploring the river Quango, and £500 
to the International Committee at Brussels, 





The application of the refrigerating process 
now in use on ship-board for conveying articles 
of food to Europe will probably soon be extend- 
ed to the transportation of fruits from Australia 
to England. Perfectly sound samples of apples, 

rs, peaches, grapes, cherries, etc., were thus 
Sewnebed to the Paris Exhibition, in excellent 
condition, from Sydney, Melbourne, and Ade- 
laide. 


The Johns Hopkins University, at Baltimore, 
proposes to start during the winter a class of 
school-teachers for instruction in zoology. It 
will be limited to students of normal colleges 
engaged in teaching, or who intend to teach. 
The whole number will be fifteen. The course 
will consist of the study by lectures and work 
in the laboratory of a few typical forms of life, 
for the purpose of acquainting the students with 
a general outline of the animal kingdom as a 
whole. The course of instruction will be in 
charge of Professor W. K. Brooks. 








Scurrr, of Turin, states that sea-water or salt- 
water, containing about one part in one thou- 
sand of a of carbon, makes a very good 
preserving liquid for animal specimens, in which 
they can be kept for a considerable time prelim- 
inary to their treatment with alcohol and the 
more usual substances. 





Dr. Epwin R. Heats, of Wisconsin, is about 
undertaking the exploration of the Beni and 
Madre di Dios rivers of Brazil, his sojourn in 
South America some years as secretary of lega- 
tion in Chili giving him excellent advantages for 
this purpose. Dr. Heats had arranged to visit 
South America with Professor Orton, but was 
detained, and he now desires to carry out some 
of the work that the untimely death of that well- 
known explorer has left uncompleted. 


The latest advices from Mr. FreDERtcK A. 
Ozer, of whose explorations in the West Indies 
on account of the Smithsonian Institution we 
have given notice from time to time, were from 
Point-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe, on the 23d of Sep- 
tember. He was about to leave for the United 
States, expecting to arrive some time between 
the middie and end of October, Since his last 
report he has obtained quite a number of addi- 
tional collections, and hoped to complete the 
material for the proposed catalogue of the birds 
of the West Indies. So far the collections sent 
forward by him td the Smithsonian Institution 
have been found to contain some seventeen un- 
described species of birds, as determined by Mr. 
GerorGe N. Lawrence, of New York. 





A curious fact in the history of the Colorado 
potato-beetle has been lately developed in Kan- 
sas. It was originally a parasite of the wild po- 
tato of the West, known as the bull-nettle, or 
the Santa Fé bur, and exercised an important 
part in checking the ravages of what is consid- 
ered a very noxious weed. After it transferred 





its affection to the cultivated potato, another 





species of Solanum, the wild plant experienced a 
very considerable development in consequence 
ofits neglect by the beetle. It ie now announced 
that the former action has been reversed, and 
that the beetle is again turning its attention to 
the bull-nettle, with a very marked influence 
upon its extension. It is believed also that it is 
abandoning the cultivated potato, much to the 
satisfaction of the farmer. 





The November number of the American Jour- 
nal of Science contains a description by Professor 
VERRILL of a considerable number of rare ma- 
rine invertebrates, either entirely new or previ- 
ously unknown on the coast of North America, 
collected by the parties of the United States 
Fish Commission Sosing the summer of 1878, 





A peculiar catile disease has recently been 
prevalent in Bavaria,in which the animals be- 
come very lean, and are affected with an excess- 
ive secretion of saliva and a rough cough. It 
has lately been found that this is caused by their 
eating old straw of barley or wheat grown over 
with bunt, and green clover with rust (Puccinia). 
By carefully avoiding the use of such substances 
the animals were gradually restored to their nor- ° 
mal condition. 





A substance has been introduced to the notice 
of horticulturists under the name of crepin, and 
earnestly recommended for its speedy action in 
the destruction of noxious insects without in- 
juring the vegetation in the least. This is mix- 
ed with water, and applied by means of a syringe 
in the usual way. 

A critical investigation by WenpLan shows 
that this is composed of water, alcohol, and saly- 
cilic acid; and he finds that it is really efficient 
for the purpose indicated, destroying aphides, 
phylloxera, thrips, etc., killing them at once 
without producing any injurious effect upon the 
plants. 





Formal proclamation was made by the Pres- 
ident on the 27th of September of the ratifica- 
tion of a convention between the United States 
of America, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, the Argentine Confederation, Den- 
mark, Spain, France, Italy, Peru, Portugal, Rus- 
sia, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, 
and Venezuela for the establishment of an In- 
ternational Bureau of Weights and Measures. 

This is to be situated in Paris, and will be un- 
der the protection of the French government. 
The office is to be placed in a special building, 
embracing every requisite for stillness and sta- 
bility, and including in addition a vault, which 
shall be devoted to the safe-keeping of the pat- 
terns ; rooms for = ety | the comparators and 
balances ; a laboratory; a library; rooms for the 
archives; work-rooms for the employés; and 
lodgings for the watchmen and attendants. 

1e total expenses for the first year are esti- 
mated at about $15,000, and for the second and 
successive years at about $10,000, this sum to be 
furnished by the states entering into the treaty 
in proportion to their respective populations. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. ' 


Few persons realize the magnitude and increasing 
importance of the dairy industry in America. The 
International Dairy Fair, which opened on December 
2 at the American Institute Building, has excited great 
interest not only among dairy-men in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, and shipping merchants 
generally, but among all persons who watch with na- 
tional pride the rapid growth of important industries 
in our country, and the consequent increase of our 
export trade. A few figures will show somewhat the 
extent of this business. There are more than 13,000,000 
cows in the United States, and the value of the land 
and stock employed in furnishing milk, butter, and 
cheese is estimated at $1,300,000,000. The annual pro- 
duction of cheese in the United States is estimated at 
850,000,000 pounds, and of butter 1,500,000,000 pounds. 
Over 3000 factories are engaged in the manufacture of 
these articles, besides many th ds of private dai- 
ries. In 1877 the exports of butter amounted to 
21,527,242, and of cheese to 107,164,666 pounds; and 
during the present year, up to the latest reports, there 
had been a large inorease in exports, There has also 
been a marked improvement in the qnality of the ar- 
ticles made. It is claimed that this country can pro- 
duce a better quality of butter than any other by the 
“creamery system,” which prevails in many of the 
States, At the Dairy Fair creameries and cheese fac- 
tories are displayed in full operation, where the proc- 
esses of manufacturing butter and cheese will be shown 
from beginning to end. The most improved imple- 
ments and machinery used in dairy farming are also 
exhibited, as well as the best dairy cattle from various 
parts of the country. 





Malignant diphtheria recently appeared in a certain 
locality in Harlem, causing the death of three children 
in one family. The Board of Health made a thorough 
investigation of the house and its surroundings, and 
several gross defects in plumbing and ventilation were 
discovered and promptly remedied. Among other ob- 
vious difficulties it was found that a ventilating shaft 
that passed beneath the flooring of the kitchen for the 
purpose of carrying off any foul air generated in that 
space had its outlet just beneath one of the kitchen 
windows, so that it almost necessarily entered the 
window and pervaded the house. 





A series of temperance meetings held in the Seventh 
Street Methodist Church under the superintendence 
of Mr. Francis Murphy has awakened a very general 
interest, and seems to have resulted in many genuine 
reforms. At the close of the third week nearly eight 
thousand signatures to the abstinence pledge had been 
obtained. . 





Experiments continue to be made on the Metropoli- 
tan Elevated Railroad to lessen the noise of the trains. 
Some of these seem to be quite successful, so that it is 
said in one section the noise has been diminished one- 
half. Complaints in regard to the noise have also 
diminished — partly, doubtless, because the people 
have in a measure become accustomed to it, and part- 
ly because the obvions advantages of rapid transit 
reconcile them to it somewhat. The work of extend- 
ing all the elevated roads is going on, and new sta- 
tions are projected at points where they seem needed. 





The evil results of the recent insurrection of the ne- 
gro laborers in the island of St. Croix, or Santa Cruz, 
have not ended with the destruction of numerous es- 





tates. The business interests of the island seem par- 


alyzed. The real canses of the trouble—inexpedient 
labor laws—still remain ; and a want of confidence ex- 
ists between employers and employés, which may lead 
to further difficulty. 


Apples are abundant this year, as every body knows, 
and comparatively cheap. It would be well to take 
advantage of this circumstance and use them plenti- 
fully. In every household, if children—those in ordi- 
nary health—are allowed free access to the apple bar- 
rel, the doctor will be likely to have more leisure and 
fewer bills to present during the coming winter. 
Baked apples are both delicious and wholesome; and 
the ingenious housewife can easily contrive to substi- 
tute apples, cooked in various appetizing forms, for 
the cake and pies which are lese desirable for the little 
folks. 


Norwich, a manufacturing city of England, has been 
partly inundated by a freshet. Four or five miles of 
streets were submerged, and from $000 to 4000 dwell- 
ings rendered temporarily uninhabitable, 


The records of the Signal Service show that at least 
four vessels which have been wrecked upon our coast 
within a few years left port while the danger signals 
were flying. 





The corner-stone of a new Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral was laid in Providence, Rhode Island, on Thanks- 
giving-day, in the presence of a large concourse of peo- 
ple. The building is intended to be one of the largest 
and finest church edifices in New England. The cor- 
ner-stone was cut from a beautiful biock of black mar- 
ble obtained from quarries near Kilkenny, Ireland, and 
presented to Bishop Hendricken by the owner of the 
quarries during the bishop's visit to his native isle last 
sumuner. 





On the last day of November the reports from New 
Orleans showed that there had been no deaths from 
yellow ‘ever for four days. A white frost had effectu- 
ally killed the germs of the disease, 





About thirty colored emigrants recently sailed for 
Liberia under the auspices of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. They were chiefly from the South. 





It is worthy of record that the Five Points, which 
has been newly paved, is latterly kept as clean as 
some of the more aristocratic streets of ourcity. This 
is as it should be. If those streets which are lined 
with tenement-houses of the poorer class were faith- 
fully cldaned every day, there would spring up in the 
minds of many of the residents a sort of pride to do 
what they could to keep their surroundings neat and 
wholesome. But it is certainly true that there are 
some streets in our city in which it would seem im- 
possible that any one could live and retain any self- 
respect or any hopeful pride. Doubtiess there are many 
living in such localities who would rejoice in cleanly 
surroundings; but they are unable to move away, and 
are helplese to do any thing to better the condition of 
the neighborhood. They simply endure their lot in a 
sort of dull despair. Nothing would help improve 
the mora) as well as the physical condition of the poor 
so much as to give them clean streets and light, airy, 
wholesome dwellings. 


We ciip the following paragraph from the Court 
Journal; 


ef _' t many English people have, no doubt, pur- 
chased one or more lottery tickets at the Paris Exhi bi- 
tion. Some of them may be under the impression that 
the large sum of twelve millions of francs which has 
been received for them will be spent almost entirely in 
the purchase of prizes selected among the objects exhib- 
wee This is — the myo Of the - oy amount bare- 

one-quarter has gone in prizes. The greater part of 
the balance has been used Yo assist worknen an their 
delegates from the provinces to visit the Exhibition, 
and the balance which will remain after paying ex- 
penses (about £40,000) will be devoted to a smal! per- 
manent exhibition of model machinery on the Champ 
de Mars. Purchasers of tickets have, therefore, three 
to one the worst of the bargain.” 





Robert Heller, the wonderful magician, who recent- 
ly died in Philadelphia, after a brief illness, was born 
in Canterbury, England, in 1888, and received a music- 
al education at the London Conservatory, where he 
won a royal scholarship for musical composition and 
execution. He, however, soon developed a remark- 
able mechanical genius and a fondness for sleight-of- 
hand tricks; and he was only about sixteen when he 
appeared in conjuring tricks on the stage in England. 
He came to this country about 1852, and his subse- 
quent success and fame are well known. For'a num- 
ber of years past he has been assisted in his perform- 
ances by his half-sister. Mr. Heller had frequeut pre- 
monitions of a sudden decease; but at the lest his 
death was very unexpected, he having given a public 
performance only three days previous, 





Some singular reports having appeared in a Detroit 
paper concerning our minister to Brazi!, a defense of 
his qualificatione and style of living is made in a pub- 
lic letter from John L. Frisbie, United States coneul at 
Rio Grande do Sul. Having recently visited Minister 
Hilliard at Kio Janeiro, he states that he resides {n one 
of the most beautiful parts of the city, and lives in a 
style befitting the chief diplomatic officer of the United 
States. His apartments are in the same building with 
those of the British minister, and he is said to be a gen- 
eral favorite in the diplomatic circles at the court of 
Dom Pedro. 





In Paris, milk is delivered in sealed bottles, upon 
which the date is placed, and the milk itself is of a 
standard quality and a fixed quantity, Something of 
this nature must be done in New York and vicinity as 
a protection to customers. 





An exchange relates the curions history of a nickel 
cent. In May, 1857, a Mr. C. N. Fuller was merried in 
Gowanda, New York. Hiram Wheeler, a brother of 
the bride, presented the couple with one of the nickel 
cent pieces which had just been issued, on which he had 
engraved the names of the bride and groom and the 
date of the marriage. When their first child was 
born, a year afterward, they attached this coin to a 
chain and hung it about the babe’s neck. The family 
moved to Ithaca a few years later, and one day the 
boy, then about six years old, detached the coin from 
the chain and epent it forcandy. Since then father, 
mother, and son have died. At the recent fair of the 
Indians in the Cattaraugus Reservation, W. N. Fuller, 
a brother of the late C. N. Fuller, made a purchase at 
astand. In the change that was handed back to him 
was the identical penny that Hiram Wheeler had en- 
graved twenty-one years ago, and that his little neph- 
ew spent in Ithaca thirteen years ago. From appear- 
ances the coin had been in ciryulation ever since. 
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leader, from whom again it was wrested by the 
English during the famous Sikh wars, which gave 
the latter dominion over the whole of the Punjab. 
At present the city of Peshawur is regarded as 
the most important military post within the Brit- 
ish possessions. The regular garrison consists 
of three batteries of artillery, two English regi- 
ments, two of native cavalry, and one of infantrv. 
There is a series of mud forts along the frontier 
line, which are usually occupied by detachments 
of native troops, namely, Fort Mackeson, com- 
manding the Kohat Pass, Fort Michnee, at the 
entrance of the Tartara Pass, and Fort Shub- 
kudder, which commands the Caroppa Pass, lead- 
ing to Lalpura, the strong garrison of Peshawur 
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itself standing sentinel at the mouth of the Khy-{ 


ber, with the police watch-tower on the extreme 
frontier line. 

The city of Peshawur, when visited in the early 
part of the present century by General Evpary- 
STONE, commander of the English troops during 
the Afghan war of 1841, was a flourishing town, 
about five miles in circuit, and reported to contain | 
100,000 inhabitants. When compelled to surren- 
der to Runseet Srvan, it suffered the usual fate 
of conquered cities. By way of vengeance upon | 
the inhabitants he ordered the demolition of the 
Bala Hissar, at once the capital and the state res- | 
idence, destroyed the fine houses of the chief Af- | 
ghans, desecrated the mosques, and by cutting | 
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down groves and orchards laid waste the 
rounding country. Under the rule of the Sikhs, 
oppression and exactions prevented for a time 
any revival of the former prosperity. Commerce 
languished, and the residents of Peshawur were 
obliged to look on and see the finest ornaments 
of their city destroyed, and their religious edifices, 
many of which were splendid specimens of Ori- 
ental architecture, willfully polluted. e on 
great monument of Sikh rule which remains is 
the fortress erected by them on the site of Bala 
Hissar. It covers a square of 220 yards, and is 
strengthened by round towers at each angle, ev- 
ery curtain having in front of it a semicircular 
ravelin, There is a fausse-braye all round, of 
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fertile, and its principal crops are rice, wheat, bar- 
ley, and maize, whilst English vegetables are cul- 
tivated with great success. The grapes of Pesha- 
wur are celebrated in all parts of Northern India, 
and are cultivated in the villages on the Bara 
River without much trouble, whilst plums, figs, 
peaches, pomegranates, mulberries, and quinces 
grow in abundance, although inferior in flavor to 
those grown in Europe. The valley is not, how- 
ever, regarded as a suitable place of residence for 
Europeans, the climate being so notoriously un- 
healthy as to have gained it among the British 
soldiery the title of the “ Valley of Death.” The 
weather is exceedingly hot in summer, but cool 
{and pleasant in winter. During November, De- 
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cember, January, and February it very mvch re- | 
sembles the climate of the south of France, whilst 
the thermometer in June and July frequently 
reaches 112° in the shade. There is no rainy 
season, as in other parts of India, but there are 
frequently days of incessant rain during what we 
call the winter months. Since the British occu- 
pation of the valley there have been as many as 
seven cholera epidemics of a very fatal character. 
The five cemeteries of the place testify to the sad 
fact that many a young soldier crossed the Indus 


| never to return. The repeated assassinations of 


Europeans which have taken place in the district 
have also rendered it famous in the annals of In- 
dian history. 


Since 1849, when the province passed under 
British dominion, all restrictions upon trade have 
been removed, and the commerce of Peshawur 
has expanded rapidly. During the winter months 
the capital city is the great mart for the whole of 
Central Asia, and its streets are crowded with 
motley groups of strangers from Cabool, Ghuznee, 
Chitral, Kohistan, Pugwar, Khawak, and hun- 
dreds of unheard-of places, known only to those 
who are very familiar with the geography of this 
remote part of the world. These men generally 
bring down horses, furs, skins, chogas, and rough 
woolen cloth, which they readily sell in the Pesha- 
wur market. 

Peshawur is not only known to the Central 
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Asian world as a place of merchandise, but it has 
always had its reputation as a centre of learning, 
for Akhund Darweza, Pir Basa, Kaka Saute, and 
more recently the Akhund of Swat, are names as 
well known in the Mohammedan theological world 
as Westcott and Pusey and Sranury are known 
to English students. Consequently an extensive 
book trade is carried on at Peshawur, and every 
year numerous camel-loads of Korans and other 
religious books find their way over the steep 
mountain passes to the regions of Turkestan and 
Badakhshan, for the cheapness of lithographic 
printing has promoted the study of Mohammedan 
books, which are printed by thousands at Delhi, 
Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Bombay. Peshawur 
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has also been the source of most of the Afghan 
literature, and the great national poet of the Af- 
ghans, Anpvr Ranmas, lies buried in a grave- 
vard not far from the city. For many years 
several of the leading members of the present 
Ameer’s family resided at Peshawur, and the old 
fort, once held by the Baraxkzars, has been only 
recently levelled to the ground. The grave of 
the mother of Saxre Ax is still to be seen not 
far from the Wazeeree Bagh, on the old residence 
of the Baraxzar family. The palaces of two of 
the Areer’s uncles, Yar Monamep Kaan and 
Peer Monamep Knav, are used respectively as 
the government dispensary and the Church Mis- 
sion Anglo-vernacular School. 

Although the residents of the city of Peshawur 
include a large number of Hindoos and Sikhs, the 
population of the valley, estimated at 524,000, is 
almost entirely Afghan, and exhibits the charac- 
teristics of this race as distinguished from the 
natives of Hindostan. The men of the villages 
are tall and stalwart, and resemble in appearance, 
if not in costume, the group of chiefs shown in 
our engraving on page 1008, Like all races hail- 
ing from the mountains, they are proud of their 
lineage, and though submitting to British rule, 
they do not lose their national character, still 
speaking the Pooshtoo langnage, and most fre- 
quently intermarrying with the Afghans of the 
surrounding hills, as well as with those of the 
kingdom of Cabool. Their marriage customs are 
similar to those of most Mohammedan countries : 
wives are purchased and regarded as property ; 
1 man marries the widow of his deceased brother, 
1 it is a mortal affront for any other man to 


ana 


take her to wife. Sometimes the bridegroom 
earns his wife as Jacos did Racner. Polygamy 


is permitted, but not largely practiced, the poor 
contenting themselves with one wife, and the mid- 
die class with two, and perhaps as many concu- 
bines. The wives of the rich live in luxury and 
indolence, but those of the poor labor both in the 


household and in the field. In some tribes the 
smallest familiarity before marriage is strictly 
forbidden, whilst in others an excessive and per- 
ilous degree of it is allowed. Education is con- 
jueted much as in the conterminous countries : 
the children of the poor are taught by a moollah 
(school-master) to read the Koran and say their 
prayers, the rich employ private tutors, whilst stu- 
lents intended for the learned professions go to 
colleges. All educated Afghans learn some oth- 
er language than their own, in which literature is 


1t a very low ebb. The Pooshtoo language is an 
wiginal stock, embracing a good deal of Persian, 
with some Zend and Sanskrit words, and the char- 
r used in writing it is the Niskee form of the 
Very few works of repute ex- 
ist in the language. The Afghans are all Moham- 

edans of the Soonee persuasion, but they are 


Persian alphabet. 


very tolerant of other faiths. Christians sustain 
neither persecution nor reproach, they being call- 
ed people of the book, as deriving their tenets 
from a written source, which the natives them- 
selves respect, instead of pagans, as the Hindoos, 
who have to pay a slight tax. The Sheahs are 
more detested than any other sect, yet many of 
them hold important offices. Soofeeism (free- 


thinking) is very common, and gaining ground, 
although denounced by the moollahs and priests, 
who are mostly bigoted, avaricious, and hypocrit- 
ical, as well as arrogant. The Afghans are very 
social in their habits; they delight in dinner par- 
ties, and are fond of listening to love songs sung 
to an accompaniment of guitars, fiddles, and haut- 
boys, and to the marvellous fairy tales of the pro- 
fessional story-tellers. They smoke a great dea!, 
‘ and take much snuff, of a finely powdered kind, 
like the Scotch. They are also fond of the chase, 
ind of all kinds of sports, and they habitually 
ks, quails, rams, dogs, and even camels, 
to engage in combat. 
The Afghans make good soldiers, but they are 
ot sufficiently united as a race to make common 
cause against a foreign enemy. Not only are the 
inhabitants of the Peshawur Valley ranging them- 
selves under the banners of their English rulers, 
but even the hill tribes of the adjacent mountains 
are deserting the standard of the Ameer, whom 
they almost universaily distrust and dislike. Near- 
ly every day brings news of fresh disaffection 
various tribes that compose SHERE 
According to the latest reports, no 


train « 


among the 
AL? S arm) 
further attempt is being made to defend the Khy- 
ber Pass; and unless the English are forced to 
operations on account of the approach 
f winter, it is not unreasonable to hope for a 
speedy termination of the present struggle. 
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Avruor or *“Drap Men's Suoes,” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LADY SOUTHMINSTER’S BALI 


Caprain CARMICHAEL closed with Mrs. Hawbuck 
w the pretty little veranda-surrounded cottage 
n the slope of the hill above Beechdale. Cap- 
tain Hawbuck, a retired naval man, to whom the 
place had been very dear, was in his grave, and 
was anxious to try if she and her hun- 
ery children could not live on less money in Bel- 
in they could in England, The good old 
ud improved and beautified the 


yeim ti 


post-captain | 


place from a farm laborer’s cottage into a habi- 
tation which was the quintessence of picturesque 
inconvenience. Ceilings which yéu could touch 
with your hand; funny little fire-places In angles 
of the rooms; a corkscrew staircase, whick a 
stranger ascended or descended at peril of life or 
limb; no kitchen worth mentioning, and stuffy 


little bedrooms under the thatch. Seen from the 
outside, the cottage was charming ; and if the cap- 





tain and his family could only have lived over the 
way, and looked at it, they would have had full 
value for the money invested in its improvement. 
Small as the rooms were, and despite that dark 
slander which hung over the chimneys, Captain 
Carmichael declared that the cottage would suit 
him admirably. 

“T like the situation,” he said, discussing his 
bargain in the coffee-room at the Crown, Lynd- 
hurst. 

“T should rather think you did!” cried Mr. 
Bell, the local surgeon. ‘Suits you down to the 
ground, doesn’t it?” 

Whereby it will be seen that there was already 
a certain opinion in the neighborhood as to the 
captain’s motive for planting himself at Beech- 
dale, so acute is a quiet little community of this 
kind in divining the intentions of a stranger. 

Captain Carmichael took up his quarters at 
Beechdale Cottage in less than a week after Mrs. 
Tempest’s dinner party. He sent for his horses, 
and began the business of hunting in real ear- 
nest. His two hunters were unanimously pro- 
nounced serews ; but it is astonishing how well a 
good rider can get across country on a horse 
which other people call a screw. Nobody could 
deny Captain Carmichael’s merits as a horseman. 
His costume and appointments had all the finish 
of Melton-Mowbray, and he was always in the 
first flight. 

Before he had occupied Captain Hawbuck’s 
cottage a month the new-comer had made friends 
for himself in all directions. He was as much at 
home in the Forest as if he had been native and 
to the manner born. His straight riding, his 
good looks, and agreeable manners won him ev- 
ery body’s approval. There was nothing dissi- 
pated or Bohemian about him. His clothes nev- 
er smelled of stale tobacco. He was as punctual 
at church every Sunday morning as if he had 
been a family man, bound to set a good example. 
He subscribed liberally to the hounds, and was 
always ready with those stray florins and half 
crowns by which a man purchases a cheap popu- 
larity among the horse-holding and ragged-follow- 
er class. 

Having distinctly asserted her intention of re- 
maining a widow, to Violet, Mrs. Tempest allowed 
herself the privilege of being civil to Captain 
Carmichael. He dropped in at afternoon tea at 
least twice a week ; he dined at the Abbey House 
whenever the Scobels or any other intimate friends 
were there “in a quiet way.” He generally es- 
corted Mrs. Tempest and her daughter from church 
on Sunday morning, Violet persistently loitering 
twenty yards or sc behind them on the narrow 
woodland path that led from Beechdale to the 
Abbey House. 

After walking home from church with Mrs. 
Tempest, it was only natural that the captain 
should stop to luncheon, and after luncheon—the 
Sabbath afternoon being, in a manner, a legiti- 
mate occasion for dawdling—it was natural 
enough for him to linger, looking at the gardens 
and greenhouses, or talking beside the drawing- 
room fire, till the appearance of the spitfire Queen 
Anne tea-kettle and Mrs. Tempest’s infusion of 
orange pekoe. 

Sometimes the Scobels were present at these 
Sunday luncheons, sometimes not. Violet was 
with her mother, of course, on these occasions, 
but, while bodily present, she contrived to main- 
tain ati attitude of aloofness which would have 
driven a less resolute man than Conrad Car- 
michael to absent himself. A man more sensi- 
tive to the opinions of others could hardly have 
existed in such an atmosphere of dislike ; but 
Captain Carmichael meant to live down Miss 
Tempest’s aversion or to give her double cause 
for hating him. 

“Why have you given up hunting, Miss Tem- 
pest ?”’ he asked, one Sunday afternoon, when they 
had gone the round of the stables, and Arion had 
been fondled and admired—a horse as gentle as 
a dog in his stable, as fiery as a wild-cat out of it. 

“Because I have no one I care to hunt with, 
now papa is gone.” 

“But here in the Forest, where every body 
knows you, where you might have as many fa- 
thers as the Daughter of the Regiment—” 

“Yes, I have many kind friends; but there is 
not one who could fili my father’s place for an 
hour.” 

“It is a pity,” said the captain, sympathetic- 
ally. ‘ You were so fond of hunting, were you 


“ Passionately.” 

“Then it is a shame you should forego the 
pleasure. And you must find it very dull, I 
should think, riding alone in the forest.” 

“Alone! I have my horse.” 

“Surely he does not count as a companion.” 

“Indeed he does. I wish for no better, com- 
pany than Arion, now papa is gone.” 

“ Violet is so eccentric!” Mrs. Tempest mur- 
mured, gently. 

Captain Carmichael had taken Mrs. Hawbuck’s 
cottage till the Ist of May. The end of April 
would see the last of the hunting, so this arrange- 
ment seemed natural enough. He hunted in good 
earnest. There was no pretense about him. It 
was only the extra knowing ones, the little knot 
of choice spirits at the Crown, who saw some 
deeper motive than a mere love of sport for his 
residence at Beechdale. These advanced minds 
had contrived to find out all about Captain Car- 
michael by this time—the date of his selling out, 
his ostensible and hidden reasons for leaving the 
army, the amount of his debts, and the general 
complexion of his character. There was not 
much to be advanced against him, no dark sto- 
ries, only a leading notion that he was a man 
who wanted to improve his fortunes, and would 
not be overscrupulous as to the means. Rut as 
your overscrupulous man is one in a thousand, 
this was ranking Captain Carmichael with the 
majority. 

The winter was over; there were primroses 
peeping out of the moss and brambles, and a 





shy little violet shining like a blue eye here and 
there. The flaun were yellow in 
every le, and the gummy chestnut buds were 
beginning to swell. It was mid-March, and as 
yet there had been no announcement of home- 
coming from Roderick Vawdrey or the Dove- 
dales. The duke was said to have taken a fancy 
to the Roman style of fox-hunting; Lady Mabel 
was studying art; the duchess was suspected of 
a leaning to Romanism; and Roderick was dan- 
cing attendance upon the family generally. 

“Why should he not stay there with them ?” 
said Mr. Scobel, sipping his pekoe in a comfort- 
able little circle of gossipers round Mrs. Tem- 
pest’s gypsy table. “ie has very little else to 
do with his life. He is a young man utterly 
without views or purpose. He has no mission. 
I have sounded him, and found him full of a 
shallow good nature. He would build a church 
if people asked him, and hardly know, when it 
was finished, whether he meant it for Jews or 
Gentiles.” 

Vixen sat in her corner and said nothing. It 
amused her rather—with a half-bitter sense of 
amusement—to hear them talk about Roderick. 
He had quite gone out of her life. It interested 
her to know what people thought of him in his 
new world. 

“Tf the duke doesn’t bring them all home very 
soon, the duchess will go over,” said Mrs. Scobel, 
with conviction. “She has been drifting that 
way for ever so long. Ignatius isn’t high enough 
for her.” 

The Reverend Ignatius sighed. He hardly saw 
his way to ascending any higher. 

It was in this month of March that an event 
impended which caused a considerable flutter 
among the dancing population of the Forest. 
Lord Southminster’s eldest daughter, Lady Al- 
mira Ringwood, was to marry Sir Ponto Jones, 
the rich iron-master—an alliance of ancient aris- 
tocracy and modern wealth which was considered 
one of the grandest achievements of the age, like 
the discovery of steam or the electric telegraph ; 
and after the marriage, which was to be quietly 
performed in the presence of about a hundred 
and fifty blood-relations, there was to be a ball, 
to which all the county families were bidden, 
with very little more distinction or favoritism 
than in the good old fairy-tale times, when the 
king’s herald went through the streets of the 
city to invite every body, and only some stray 
Cinderella, cleaning boots and knives in a back 
kitchen, found herself unintentionally excluded. 
Lady Southminster drew the line at county fam- 
ilies, naturally, but her kindly feelings allowed a 
wide margin for parsons, doctors, and military 
men; and among these last Captain Carmichael 
received a card, 

Mrs. Scobel declared that this ball would be a 
grand thing for Violet. ‘“ You have never prop- 
erly come out, you know, dear,” she said; “but 
at Southminster you will be seen by every body, 
and, as I dare say Lady Ellangowan will take 
you under her wing, you'll be seen to the best 
advantage.” 

“Do you think Lady Ellangowan’s wing will 
make any difference—in me ?” inquired Vixen. 

“It will make a great deal of difference in the 
Southminster set,” replied Mrs. Scobel, who con- 
sidered herself an authority upon all social mat- 
ters. 

She was a busy, good-natured little woman, the 
chosen confidante of all her female friends. Peo- 
ple were always appealing to her on small social 
questions, what they ought to do or to wear on such 
and such an occasion. She knew the wardrobes 
of her friends as well as she knew her own. “I 
suppose you'll wear that lovely pink,” she would 
say, when discussing an impending dinner party. 
She gave judicious assistance in the composition 
of a menu. “ My love, every one has pheasants 
at this time of year. Ask your poulterer to send 
you guinea-fowls ; they are more distinguées,” she 
would suggest. Or: “If you have dessert ices, 
let me recommend you coffee-cream. We had it 
last week at Ellangowan Park.” 

Vixen made no objection to the Southminster 
ball. She was young and fond of waltzing. Whirl- 
ing easily round to the swing of some German 
melody, in a great room garlanded with flowers, 
was a temporary cessation of all earthly care, which 
was in no wise unpleasant to her. She had enjoy- 
ed her waltzes even at that charity ball at the Pa- 
vilion to which she had gone so unwillingly. 

The March night was fine, but blustery, when 
Mrs. Tempest and her daughter started for the 
Southminster ball. The stars were shining in a 
windy sky, the tall forest trees were tossing their 
heads, the brambles were shivering, and a shrill 
shriek came up out of the woodland every now 
and then, like a human cry for help. 

Mrs. Tempest had offered to take Mrs. Scobel 
and Captain Carmichael in her roomy carriage. 
Mr. Scobel was not going to the ball: all such en- 
tertainments were an abhorrence to him ; but this 
particular ball, being given in Lent, was more es- 
pecially abhorrent. 

“T shouldn't think of going for my own amuse- 
ment,” Mrs. Scobel told her husband, “ but I want 
to see Violet Tempest at her first local ball. I 
want to see the impression she makes. I believe 
she will be the belle of the ball.” 

“That would mean the belle of South Hants,” 
said the parson. “She has a beautiful face for 
a painted window—there is such a glow of color.” 

“She is absolutely lovely, when she likes,” re- 
plied his wife; “but she has a curious temper ; 
and there is something very repellent about her 
when she does not like people. Strange, is it not, 
that she should not like Captain Carmichael ?” 

“She would be a very noble girl under more 
spiritual influences,” sighed the Reverend Igna- 
tius. “Her present surroundings are appalling- 
ly earthly. Horses, dogs, a table loaded with meat 
in Lent and Advent, a total ignoring of daily mat- 
ins and evensong. It is sad to see those we like 
treading the broad path so blindly. I feel sorry, 
Juliana, that you should go to this ball.” 





“Tt is only on Violet’s account,” ted 
Scobel. “Mrs. Tempest will be thinking of man. 
ing but her dress; there will be nobody interest. 
ee 

us upon purely benevolent 

Mr. Scobel could not ‘etal old his ieee oe 
especially as he had acquired the habit of letting 
his wife do what she liked on most occasions—a 
marital custom not easily broken through. So 
Mrs. Scobel, who was an economical little w 

“did up” her silver-gray silk dinner dress with ten 
shillings’ worth of black tulle and pink rose-buds 
and felt she had made a success that Madame 
Elise might have approved. Her faith in the sil- 
ver-gray and rose-buds was just a little shaken by 
her first view of Mrs. Tempest and Violet: the 
widow in black velvet, rose-point, and scarlet— 
Spanish as a portrait by Velasquez; Violet in 
black and gold, with white camellias in her hair. 

The drive was a long one, well over ten miles 
along one of those splendid straight roads which 
distinguish the New Forest. Mrs. Tempest and 
Mrs. Scobel were in high spirits, and prattled 
agreeably all the way, only giving Captain Car- 
michael time to get a word in edgeways now and 
then. Violet looked out of the window and held 
her peace. There was always a charm for her in 
that dark, silent forest, those waving branches 
and flitting clouds, stars gleaming like lights on 
a stormy sea. She was not much elated at the 
idea of the ball, and “that small, small, imper- 
ceptibly small talk” of her mother’s and Mrs. 
Scobel’s was beyond measure wearisome to her. 

“T hope we shall get there after the Ellan- 
gowans,” said Mrs. Scobel, when they had driven 
through the little town of Ringwood, and were 
entering a land of level pastures and fertilizing 
streams, which seemed wonderfully tame after 
the undulating forest ; “it would be so much nicer 
od Violet to be in the Ellangowan set from the 

rst.” 

“T beg to state that Miss Tempest has prom- 
ised me the first waltz,” said Captain Carmichael. 
“T am not going to be ousted by any offshoot of 
nobility in Lady Ellangowan’s set.” 

“Oh, of course, if Violet has promised— What 
a lot of carriages! I’m afraid there’ll be a block 
presently.” 

There was every prospect of such a calamity. 
A confluence of vehicles had poured into a narrow 
lane bounded on one side by a treacherous water- 
meadow, on the other bya garden wall. They all 
came to a stand-still, as Mrs. Scobel had proph- 
esied. For a quarter of an hour there was no 
progress whatever, and a good deal of recrimi- 
nation among coachmen, and then the rest of the 
journey had to be done at a walking pace. 

The reward was worti: the labor, when at the 
end of a long winding drive the carriage drew 
up before the Italian front of Southminster House 
—a white marble portico, long rows of tall win- 
dows brilliantly lighted, a vista of tiowers and 
statues and lamps and pictures and velvet hang- 
ings seen through the open doorway. 

“Oh, it is beautiful!’ cried Violet, fresh as a 
school-girl in this new delight. “First the dark 
forest, and then a house like this ; it is like fairy- 
land.” 

“‘ And you are to be the queen of it—my queen !” 
said Conrad Carmichael, in a low voice. “I am 
to have the first waltz, remember that. If the 
Prince of Wales were my rival, I would not give 
way.” 

He detained her hand in his as she alighted 
from the carriage. She snatched it from him an- 

ily. 

“T have a good mind not to dance at all,” she 
said. 

“Why not ?” 

“Tt is paying too dearly for the pleasure, to be 
obliged to dance with you.” 

“In what school did you learn politeness, Miss 
Tempest ?” 

“If politeness means civility to people I de- 
spise, I have never learned it,” answered Vixen. 

There was no time for further skirmishing. 
He had taken her cloak from her, and handed it 
to the attendant nymph, and received a ticket ; 
and now they were drifting into the tea-room, 
where a row of ministering footmen were look- 
ing at the guests across a barricade of urns and 
tea-pots, with countenances that seemed to say, 
“Tf you want any thing, you must ask for it. 
We are here under protest, and we very much 
wonder héw our people could ever have invited 
such rabble !” 

“T always feel small in a tea-room when there 
are only men in attendance,” whispered Mrs. Sco- 
bel; “they are so haughty. I would sooner ask 
Gladstone or Disraeli to pour me out a cup of tea 
than one of those supercilious creatures.” 

Lady Southminster was stationed in the Teniers 
room—a small apartment at the beginning of the 
suite which ended in the picture-gallery or ball- 
room. She was what Joe Gargery called “a fine 
figure of a woman,” in ruby velvet and diamonds, 
and received her guests with an indiscriminating 
cordiality which went far to heal the gaping 
wounds of county politics. 

The Ellangowans had arrived, and Lady Ellan- 
gowan, who was full of good nature, was quite 
ready to take Violet under her wing when Mrs. 
Scobel suggested that operation. 

“T can find her any number of partners,” she 
said. “Oh, there she goes—off already—with 
Captain Carmichael.” ; : 

The captain had lost no time in exacting his 
waltz. It was the third on the programme, and 
the band were beginning to warm to their work. 
They were playing a waltz by Offenbach—“ Les 
Traineaux”—with an accompaniment of jingling 
sleigh-bells : music that had an almost maddening 
effect on spirits already exhilarated. ad 

The long lofty picture-gallery made a magnifi- 
cent ball-room—a polished floor of dark wood, a 
narrow line of light under the projecting cornice, 
the famous Paul Veronese, the world-renowned 
Rubens, the adorable Titian; ideal beauty look- 
ing down with art’s eternal tranquillity upon the 
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whisk and whirl of actual life; here a calm Ma- 
donna contemplating with deep unfathomable 
eves these brief ephemera of a night; there Ju- 
dith with a white muscular arm holding the ty- 
rant’s head aloft above the dancers ; yonder Phil- 
ip of Spain frowning on this Lenten festival. 

Vidiet and Captain Carmichael waltzed in a 
stern silence. She was vexed with herself for 
her loss of temper just now. In his breast there 
was a deeper anger. When would his day come? 
he asked himself. When would he be able to 
bow this proud head, to bend this stubborn will ? 
It must be soon: he was tired of playing his sub- 
missive part, tired of holding his cards hidden. 

They held on to the end of the waltz—the last 
clash of the sleigh-bells. 

“ Who's that girl in black and gold?” asked a 
guardsman of Lady Ellangowan ; “ those two are 
the best dancers in the room—it’s a thousand to 
nothing on them.” 

That final clash of the bells brought the cap- 
tain and his partner to anchor at the end of the 
gallery, which opened through an archway into a 
semicircular palm-house. In the middle of this 
archway, looking at the dancers, stood a figure at 
sight of which Violet Tempest’s heart gave a great 
leap, and then stood still. 

It was Roderick Vawdrey. He was standing 
alone, listlessly contemplating the ball-room, with 
much less life and expression in his face than 
there was in the pictured faces on the walls. 

“That was a very nice waltz—thanks,” 
Vixen, giving the captain a little courtesy. 

“Shall I take you back to Mrs. Tempest ?”’ 

Roderick had seen her by this time, and was 
coming toward her with a singularly grave and 
distant countenance, she thought; not at all the 
Rorie of old times. But of course that was over 
and done with. She must never call him Rorie 
any more, not even in her own thoughts. A sharp, 
sudden memory thrilled her, as they stood face to 
face in that brilliant gallery—the memory of their 
last meeting in the darkened room on the day of 
her father’s funeral. 

“ How do you do?” said Roderick, with a gush 
of originality. ‘“ Your mamma is here, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“ Haven’t you seen her?” 

“No; we've only just come.” 

“We,” no doubt meant the Dovedale party, of 
which Mr. Vawdrey was henceforth a part. 

“T did not know you were to be here, or even 
that you were in England.” 

“We only came home yesterday, or I should 
have called at the Abbey House. We have been 
coming home, or talking about it, for the last 
three weeks. A few days ago the duchess took 
it into her head that she ought to be at Lady Al- 
mira’s wedding—there’s some kind of relation- 
ship, you know, between the Ashbournes and the 
Southminsters—so we put on a spurt, and here 
we are.” 

“T am very glad,” said Vixen, not knowing 
very well what to say; and then seeing Captain 
Carmichael standing stiffly at her side, with an 
aggrieved expression of countenance, she falter- 
ed: “I beg your pardon; I don’t think you have 
ever met Mr. Vawdrey. Captain Carmichael— 
Mr. Vawdrey.” 

Both gentlemen acknowledged the introduction 
with the stiffest and chilliest of bows; and then 
the captain offered Violet his arm, and she, hav- 
ing no excuse for refusing it, submitted quietly to 
be taken away from her old friend. Roderick 
made no attempt to detain her. 

The change in him could hardly have been more 
marked, Vixen thought. Yes, the old Rorie— 
playfellow, scape-goat, friend of the dear old child- 
ish days—was verily dead and gone. 

“Shall we go and look at the presents ?” asked 
Captain Carmichael. 

“What presents ?” 

“Lady Almira’s wedding presents. They are 
all laid out in the library. I hear they are very 
splendid. Every body is crowding to see them.” 

“T dare say mamma would like to go, and Mrs. 
Scobel,” suggested Vixen. 

“Then we will all go together.” 

They found the two matrons side by side on a 
settee, under a lovely girlish head by Greuze. 
They were both delighted at the idea of seeing 
the presents. It was something todo. Mrs. Tem- 
pest had made up her mind to abjure even square 
dances thisevening. There was something incon- 
gruous in widowhood and the Lancers ; especial- 
ly in one’s own neighborhood. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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JOHN GILBERT. 


On Thursday, December 5, Mr. Joun GiBErt 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his entry 
into the profession of an actor; and thousands 
of our readers who have enjoyed his excellent 
personations on the stage, and admired his per- 
sonal character, will be glad to find his portrait 
and see how he appears when off the stage. The 
fine likeness of him given on page 1017 was en- 
graved for Harper's Weekly from a recent photo- 
graph by Sarony. 

Joun Grass GiLBert was born in Boston on the 
27th of February, 1810, At the age of eighteen 
he was smitten with the desire to become an actor. 
In a recent conversation with a writer for the 
New York Herald he gave the following interest- 
ing account of his first appearance on the stage: 
“It was necessary for me to rehearse before a 
committee of judges. These consisted of three 
or four chosen friends of the management, who 
were supposed to possess more or less of ju- 
diciary power, and to exercise the same in con- 
sidering the applications of all débutants. It 
was a critical moment with me, for I was only 
eighteen years of age. Nevertheless, I passed 
the Rubicon, successfully rehearsing the réles of 
Jaffier in Venice Preserved, Sir Edmund Mortimer, 
and Shylock. My first part was in the play I 
have just named, It was performed at the Tre- 





mont Theatre on Friday evening, November 28, 
1828. I was supported in this and many subse- 
quent performances by the famous Mrs. Durr, one 
of the most beautiful and accomplished women 
then on the stage. Afterward I became a regu- 
lar member of the Tremont Theatre, and was cast 
for a variety of parts. I remember that Epwin 
Forrest played in our company about this time.” 

In regard to his boyhood, Mr. GitsErr said it 
was “without an event.” “My christening and 
short clothes,” he continued, “were followed by 
school-days, first in the primaries, then at the 
old Mayuew school, and finally at the high school. 
Here they used to like my elocution on declama- 
tion days, and I’m not sure that it didn’t have an 
effect on me subsequently. Afterward I went 
into a dry-goods shop with my uncle, but becom- 
ing weary of the monotony of this kind of busi- 
ness, I started, as I told you just now, learned 
some parts, and went before the censors.” 

At a very early age Mr. Gueerr drifted into 
the personation of old men. Even in his youth 
he was known in Boston as “Old Gitpert.” He 
says himself that his earliest ambition was to 
personate tragedy, but happily he discovered his 
true vocation during a tour in the South and 
West. On that trip he played Sir Anthony Ab- 
solute, Master Walter, and other familiar char- 
acters in this vein with such success as to deter- 
mine his career. The charm of Gripert’s old 
men, says a correspondent of the Tribune, “is 
that they behave precisely as such old men would 
be likely to behave under the circumstances of 
time, place, and action. The racy petulance, the 
acidulous repartee, the dashes of eccentricity, the 
strength of character, hissing and bubbling vehe- 
mently in spite of physical weakness, the scold- 
ing, the sneering, the wheedling, the muscular 
simplicity—all these make a personage which 
may not be the less true because it is a dramatic 
tradition, and has ceased to be common in houses 
and highways, as Romeos have, and Hamlets, for 
that matter, as well....Mr. Gitpert’s persona- 
tions of such Sir Peters and Sir Roberts are tri- 
umphs of perfect art, which the present genera- 
tion of play-goers had better see as much of as 
possible.” 

Since 1860 Mr. Grtpert, whose career has been 
too long and varied to be even summarized here, 
has been connected with Wallack’s Theatre in this 
city,and has sustained without a single failure 
the high reputation he had won in other fields. 
In his sixty-ninth year he still retains all the ge- 
nial cheerfulness of youth and all the vigor and 
power of manhood ; and those whom his fine act- 
ing has so often charmed, instructed, and amused 
trust that the day may be far distant when he 
shall tread the stage no more. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


DECEMBER. 
Saturday, 21.—St. Thomas the Apostle. 
Sunday, 2%2.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Wednesday, 25.—Christmas-day. 
Thursday, 26.—St. Stephen the Martyr. 
Friday, 27.—St. John the Evangelist. 
Saturday, %8.—The Holy Innocents. 
Sunday, 29.—First Sunday after Christmas. 


Tue war which Germany is waging against the 
Socialists is unrelenting. Very little discrimi- 
nation is made in selecting the associations or 
periodicals to be suppressed. The German cor- 
respondent of the London Guardian gives the 
following list for the first week in November: 
There “‘ were forbidden on the 2d one people’s 
club, one theatrical club, three choral societies, 
and several magazines; 4th, four choral socie- 
ties, three workmen’s unions, one co-operative 
store, and books of songs; 5th, one choral soci- 
ety, five workmen’s unions, and one reading 
club; 6th, two choral societies, one newspaper 
club, two Socialist clubs, a shoe-makers’ and tai- 
lors’ union, and five pamphlets; 7th, one choral 
society, two people’s unions, three workmen’s 
sick clubs, and three magazines; 8th, three peo- 
ple’s unions, a shoe-makers’ union, etc.”” By 
cable it is also reported that early in December 
a number of Socialist women were expelled from 
Berlin; among them was Frau Haun, noted for 
her bitterness of eek ae Churches and 
clergymen. It is rumo that Germany will 
ship many of the Socialists to America; be this 
as it may, they will undoubtedly come to this 
country in considerable numbers. By the terms 
of the law, its operation is limited to two years 
and a half, and this fact may help to explain the 
energy of the police. 





The meeting of delegates from the Methodist 
Episcopal churches of Brooklyn, called to con- 
sider the expediency of prolonging the pastoral 
term of the itinerant ministers, resulted in a vote 
against such a change. The resolution adopt- 
= was in these words: ‘‘ That we deem it inex- 
pedient to memorialize the General Conference 
to make any change in the rules of the Church 
coy: the pastoral relation; but it is the 
sense of this Convention that our present sys- 
tem requires only thorough working to secure 
results far surpassing any heretofore attained.” 
The discussion of the subject was continued 
through two sessions of the Convention; on 
the passage of the resolution there were 50 ayes 
and 39 noes. 





Mr. Moopy is ‘resting’? for the winter in 
Baltimore in the following fashion. At 4 P.M. 
each day he holds a Bible-reading service in the 
Eutaw Place Baptist Church ; at 8 p.m. daily a 
meeting in the Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Crowds attend both. He has asked 
for a ‘“‘ Tabernacle’’ to seat from 5000 to 10,000 
persons, but as the churches are fully occupied, 
their compliance with Mr. Moopy’s wishes is 
considered doubtful. 


The fair in St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Ca- 
thedral of this city has closed, with $160,000 re- 
ceipts, nearly all of which is profit. Raffling, not 
to use a stronger term, was so prominent a feat- 
ure of the management that it has called out the 
remonstrances Of the secular as well as the re- 





ligious press. The New York Observer says ou 
this point: ‘* By far the greater part of this sum 
was raised by gambling in various forms, con- 
fessedly in violation of the laws of the State, and 
with the approbation and participation of the 
ecclesiastical authorities of the Church.”” The 
Evening Post describes one table, where boys 
were encouraged to stake one cent each on the 
revolving of an arrow and the final pointing to 
one of twelve numbers: ‘“‘There were twelve 
sections in all, and on each one of them lay a 
cent contributed bya boy or girl. The reporter 
of the Hvening Post counted eighteen boys who 
were standing round the table, shouting, snap- 
ping their eyes, watching the revolving arrow 
and yelling when it stopped.’ The holder of 
the winning number carried off six cents. There 
were half a dozen such tables. A policeman in- 
formed this reporter that there were 3000 boys 
and girls there the previous day, 5000 the day be- 
fore that, and 100,000 on the preceding days. 
After all this the Catholics of New York city 
need never plead poverty as an excuse for raids 
ou the public treasury. As to the morality of 
the gaming here described, there is but one 
opinion among sober citizens. 





The Wesleyans of England are making active 
a ee for beginning the raising of their 

hanksgiving Funau of ,000. The formal 
opening was set down for City Road Chapel, 
London, last month, to be followed by meetings 
of a like kind in the other cities. 





Mr. M‘ALL, whose successful missions in Paris 
have already been noticed in this column, has 
oa to Lyons to open similar missions there. 

reparations have been made for him in that city, 
and it is believed that the undertaking will suc- 
ceed. In Paris the stations under his superin- 
tendence number twenty-two. Full congrega- 
tions attend the services. 





A note of the progress making in the South is 
the meeting of the first State Sunday-school 
Convention in North Carolina. This is one of 
the fruits of the International Convention held 
in Atlanta, April, 1878. The place selected was 
Raleigh, the time Novemberland2. About one 
hundred delegates were present, representing six 
denominations ofChristians. An executive com- 
mittee of seven was appointed, and it was resolved 
to proceed at once to the work of organizing 
township and county conventions. 





The language of the Unita Cattolica of Turin 
in regard to the entrance of the Catholics of It- 
aly into politics in case universal suffrage is se- 
cured is much criticised by the papers of Eu- 
rope. It should be stated that since 1859, when 
Cavour succeeded in uniting Italy, Italian Cath- 
olics have been directed to refuse recognition of 
the revolution in every possible way. Very few 
Catholic Deputies have appeared in Parliament. 
Doubt still remains of the opinion of the Vatican. 
“Tt is clear,” says the London TJablet, “ that it 
belongs to the Holy See alone to pronounce on 
the lawfalness of a Catholic taking his seat in 
Parliament, and also on the expediency ofa gen- 
eral policy of action. Until such an opinion has 
been given, action is out of the question. But 
preparation and organization must precede ac- 
tion, and have been already sanctioned.” It is 
sometimes denied that the Catholic Church in 
the United States influences the voting of its 
members: there can be no question that in Italy 
the Church expects to wield the votes of Cath- 
olics, and to use them to overthrow the united 
kingdom. Signor ZANARDELLI, the Home Min- 
ister, describes the new suffrage bill thus: It 
will “ grant the suffrage to all males over twen 
ty years of age who can read, write, cast ac- 
counts, and prove that they have a general ac- 
quaintance with the duties of a man and a citi- 
zen. 





The good effect of the closing of public-houses 
on Sunduy in Ireland has led to a call for measures 
to procure a similar law in England. There is 
an English association organized for this pur- 
pose, and its officers have issued an address, in 
which they ask for suggestions. 





A new method has been invented of enjoying 
the emoluments of a church living in a state es- 
tablishment. It is to drive the people away, so 
that the church may be shut up. The story is 
that in the diocese of 8t. Alban’s a clergyman 
with a parish of 5000 persons and £1000 a year 
income speaks in such a low tone that very few 
can hear him. The service is condensed into 
the space of forty minutes. His parishioners 
claim that he is healthy and strong enough to 
make himself beard if he will, but that this course 
is pursued “for no other purpose than to drive 
people away, and so get an excuse for closing 
one of two churches, when both together afford 
inadequate accommodation for the population.” 
Emptying a church by purposely being inaudi- 
ble is an ingenious device. 





The Southern Methodist Episcopal Church 
will report for 1878 forty thonsand accessions to 
its roll of members. The increase in Georgia 
especially has been very great. It may be re- 
marked of this State that the number of illiter- 
ates in it is steadily decreasing. In 1874 the 
number of persons Setween ten and eighteen 
years of age unable to read was reported to be 
106,244; in 1878 the number so reported is 
85,630. 





It is very evident that commerce and explora- 
tion are supplying more openings for Christian 
missions than can be filled. With all the zeal 
of their promoters, it is found to be impossible 
as yet to meet the growing demand. The de- 
— condition of trade continues to be felt 

y this great charity. Thus the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church an- 
nounces that toward a total appropriation of 
$476,477 for the year 1878-79, only $76,837 have 
been contributed in six months. This is !ess 
thaa has been paid in in that period since 1872. 
The policy of running into debt to meet the de- 
mands for the extension of mission work having 
so nearly proved disastrous to all the socicties, 
they must for several years to come continue to 
retrench. 





The recent consecration of the St. Mark's 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Charleston was 
a memorable occasion. This is a church of col- 
ored ple, and has always held a high posi- 
tion, having been filled before the war largely 





1a8 been the occasion of a lively discussion ii 
the Diocesan Convention, the Convention hav- 
ing so far refused to admit its delegates on an 
equal footing with other delegates. 





The Christian Home for Intemperate Men in 
the upper part of New York has been, since its 
founding in 1877, so successful, that its enlarge- 
ment is already considered desirable. So far it 
can accommodate thirty-five guests at one time. - 
Each guest pays $10 per week for board, or if un- 
able to pay, is charged at that rate, to be repaid 
after leaving the Home. The total annual ex- 
pense is $6000. The following record of the in- 
mates, so far received, is of great interest: 14 
have professed to enter upon a Christian life; 
26 have been dismissed. Of the 1% reclaimed, 
145 have obtained positions in business; 48 only 
are known to have fallen. A meeting is held on 
each Saturday evening at the Home, and anoth- 
er under the direction of Mr. BunTING, the su- 
perintendent, every Sunday evening, at the Park 

‘heatre, Broadway. 

Mr. Francis Murpuy’s work in the Seventh 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, New York, 
has resulted in the admission of fifty-six men, 
nearly all of previously intemperate habits, to 
the church as candidates for membership. Mr. 
MurRpPHY has gone to the Grand Union Hall, 
Seventh Avenue, near Thirty-fourth Street. 





A missionary in the South Pacific has taken the 
unprecedented step of punishing cannibalism by 
an armed expedition. The Rev. GEoRGE Browy, 
of the Wesleyan body, has established a mission 
among the degraded people of New Britain. The 
natives have Senerally shown themselves to be 
very friendly. One of Mr. Brown’s assistants, 
a Feejeean, accompanied by two native teachers 
and another Feejecan, penetrated the interior,and 
finding encouragement, planted a new mission. 
They were all killed by the natives and exten. 
Calling to his aid the whites in the island, Mr. 
Brown conducted an expedition against the of- 
fenders, burned their villages, and recovered the 
bones of the missionaries. The cannibals have 
begged forgiveness, and have promised better 
behavior in future. The Australian papers com- 
mend the course taken by Mr. Brown, unusual 
for a missionary as it is, and express the opinion 
that it will give the mission greater security in 
the future. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


He was a dramatist, and he tried to soften the heart 
of an obdurate critic. ‘‘ How would you like it, now ? 
You don't know what it is to be hissed.” But the 
critic made answer, in his barbarity, “ Just you put me 
in your next piece, and I soon shall know.” 

Seleinectenttienntestemne 

Tur Farwer anv Tur Gyrsirs.—‘ Parson tella me, 
Sir,” said a British farmer once, speaking of that ex- 
traordinary race of people, the gypsies, ‘that their 
origin is lost in the mists of iniquity ; and lam bound 
to say I believe him, for greater rogues don’t live.” 

He caught a cold, a horrid cold 
(They do who go a-fishin’), 

And this accounts for what weuld else 
Have sent him to perdition. 

For when a neighbor kindly asked, 
With voice as sweet as taffy, 

“Did Java pleasant time ?” he said, 
“ Well, yes, a little conghy !”, 

savedcaduinaiiiecdsaeminsent 

A man in Calcutta who keeps cobras di capelli for 
sale has a standing notice to the effect that stranyers 
are not allowed to handle the goods. 

ce 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Snodgrasa, shuddering, “‘ how 
do these awful men succeed in entering dead people's 
vaults?” “ With skeleton keys, I presume,” unfeel- 
ingly replied Mr. S. 








Oxp Lapy (to tourist, who is growling over his corns). 
* An’ do ye no try ony thing for them ?” 

Tourist. “Oh ven f've tried lots o’ things.” 

Oup Lavy. “ Ye should gang to some o’ thae corno- 
peans ; maybe they could cure them for ye.” 

aeonfiicinnianiahinceen 

A very ugly woman, toying with a pug-dog in front 
of a café on the boulevard, said to Rusty, “ Kiss me, 
and I will give you this piece of sugar.” A «treet 
Arab peas by exclaimed, ** Don’t she ask a high 
price for her sugar ?” 








Verv C.xver.—A contemporary is mean enough to 
expose the profession in this shameful way: “ An ed- 
itor’s wife never goes through her husband's other 
trousers pockets to strike a package of love -letters. 
Editors are not like the wicked, unfaithful men of the 
world: editors rarely have other trousers.” 

A Kentacky paper remarks that the look of intelli- 
gence assumed by the young lawyer as he sits in court 
should be put a stop to. It is calculated to cause the 
——s jadge to lose confidence in himself—to make 

m believe he doesn’t know any thing.” 

etitisinianieptiny 

“ Speaking of razors,” said the obsequious barber, as 
he tende change for a quarter, “I believe Adam 
and Eve were the first raisers; were they not?” The 
customer raised his Cain, and demanded to know if he 
was Abel to make another joke like that. 


——— 








By a Hamuer-reve Joxist.—A certain Dr. Hammer 
advertises hie ability to “‘ instract in German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish.” This is decidedly a clear case 
of Hammer and tongues. 





The upstart that rose to a point of order after sit- 
ting down upon the aggressive end of a pin was as- 
sured by the chair that the point was well taken. 





Crvet Kixpness.—Poor Miss Elderberry! No one 
ever gave her credit for the least talent; and when, at 
a Christmas party, she really got through “ The Valse 
des Mineurs-Canons” quite creditably, the praise was 
undoubtedly fervent. ‘No one will call her a wall- 
flower hereafter,” said a friend, warmly. “ Dear, no,” 
rejoined Miss Twittersweet; “she is at least a cater- 
waul-flower.” 





eee re 
Tur Greatest “Go” iw Oréna-Bourre,—“ La Fille 
de Madame Angot.” 





——e — - —-- - 
THE LOST JOKE. 
BY AN IRISH MINSTREL. 
Like every joker of jokes, 
My big and my little I mix; 
But the big one I'm sare to forget— 
The little one sticks. 


Thus a Koh-i-noor gem of a joke 
Came into my head in the night; 
The darkness it fairly illuamed, 
But fled with the light. 
Now this is my wish: should a niche 
In the Temple of Fame be my lot, 
a by joke I'm remembered by be 
e joke I forgot, 
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“POOR IGNORANT BLACK MAN” WANTS TO KNOW, AND YOU NOBLE WHITE GENTLEMAN DO TELL. 


BLACK QUESTION. “ Whom do you mean by the People ?” 
Wiutk ANSWER. “How dare you wave the Bloody Shirt: again ?” 


EcHo FROM A NATURALIZED FOREIGNER. “If Misther Lamar lived up our way, I would be afther showing him that I am one of the People 


w 
‘ 
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JOHN GILBERT.—Puorocrarurp ny Sarony.—[See Pacg 1015.) 


CHICAGO LOAN EXHIBITION. 

Tue Ladies’ Decorative Art Society of Chicago 
recently opened a fine Loan Exhibition, following 
the example of the parent society in this city. 
With a liberality deserving of the highest praise, 
the citizens of Chicago sent their art treasures 
to the exhibition rooms, and gave the public an 











opportunity to feast their eyes on paintings, sculp- 
tures, bronzes, embroideries, beautiful specimens 
of pottery and porcelain, and other objects of in- 
terest. 

The society under whose auspices this exhibi- 
tion is held was organized in May, 1877. It now 
numbers about 250 active members, and during 
the past year 234 pupils received instruction un- 
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OLE BULL.—Puorocrarurp 


der teachers employed by the society. Several 
scholarships have been established for the bene- 
fit of those who can not afford to pay for instruc- 
tion, and the number will probably be increased 
during the coming year. An art library is also 
in process of collection, which already includes a 
large number of works that illustrate the history 
and development of the fine arts. Receptions, 
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py Mora.—(Sex Pause 1018.) 


courses of lectures, and the reading of essays on 
subjects connected with art are among the means 
adopted by the society to interest the public in 
the object which it was organized to promote. 
These efforts have been attended with great suc- 
cess, and have done much toward the extension 
of art knowledge and culture among the people 
of the West. 





THE CHICAGO LOAN EXHIBITION.—[From 4 Sxercu sy G. Hirencocx.] 
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a thorough knowl edg e of the natural laws which 

the oy ions of digestion and nutrition, and 

i careful application of the fine properties of well- 

8 | cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
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OLE BULL. 
1017 we give an excellent and char- 
likeness of this well-known and popular 
iol ngraved from a recent photograph by 
Mora. Destined by his father for the Church, 
ind his youthful passion for music sternly re- 
pressed, he was thrown by accident into his true 
vocation, which, with few interruptions, he has 
vursued since his eighteenth year. He is now 
years of age; and his hand has not 





sixty-nine 
forgotten its cunning, nor has his heart grown 
4 
WHY, \ "ERILY ! ! 
Wnr be an animated tallow-shop when Allan’s 
Anti-Fat is a safe and sure remedy for obesity, 
corpulence, and will reduce the most ill-pro- 
portioned form to a graceful outline within a few 
eks. It contains no ingredients that can pos- 
y prove deleterious. to the system. A well- 
known chemist, after examining its constituents 


nd the method of its preparation, gives it his 
qualified endorsement as a remedy that “ can- 
t but act favorably upon the system, and is 


ell calculated to attain the object for which it 
— Bautrrmorr, Mp., July 17, 1878. 
Prop’rs ALLAN’s ANTI-Fat, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Deay Sivs,—I have sehen toe bean Allan’s 
Anti-Fat, and it has reduced me eight pounds, 
—{Com.| Very respectfully, Mrs. L. R. Cougs. 


) 


e Yorrn’s Companton.—For judicious editing, 
S t and popular contributors, and sprightly, enter- 
eading, the Youth's Companron has no supe- 

ng the Youth's publications.—[{Com.] 


s factory the most elegant assort- 
f Ivory Toilet gooda can be had - — Brushes, 
125 Fulton Street, near Nas- 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


K PPS'S COCOA. 





s with a delicately flavored heverag re which may 

8 many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious 

se of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
ally up until strong enough to resist every 

y to disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are 

, g around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
ak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 

r ished frame.” —See article in the Civil 


Sold only in’soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 


Japanese e Porcelain and Art Pottery. 
We respectfully invite our 
friends and the public to ex- 
amine our stock of beautiful 
Japanese Wares, selected by 
our agents in Japan. Our 
collection is specially rich in 
KAG A WARE, the most ex- 
quisitely beautiful of all Jap- 
anese Porcelains, as well as 
in old and modern SATSU- 
MA and KIOTO FAIENCE, 
Nagasaki, Arita, and Owari 
Porcel tin, Bronzes,Cloisonue 
Enamels, Curios, &c., &c. 

The majority of these Porceiaina, &c., were painted « 
finished years ago by artists who only aimed to 
duce elaborately finished articles, without regard 
time required or to commercial value, and not in- 
ed for export; cannot now be reproduced in equal 
on, and will therefore be highly prized by col- 








Visitors need not feel under any obligation to pur- 
“se. Out goods will be freely shown to all, whether 
chasers or not. PRICES VERY MODERATE. 
HE RMAN TROST & CO., 48, 50, 52, 54 Murray St., 
Importers of French, Er vlish, Dresden, Japanese, 
i Chinese Porcelain, Glassware, &c., &c. Estab- 
shed since 1835, 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 


teeth with SOZODONT, 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
s completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 





It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to ‘the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 
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HOLIDAY PRESENT Ss. 

“ Poe» efim Goods, Amber Artic les, 

rar-Holders,and Smoke ys Artic les, 
w hol sale and Retail, at » Manu- 
factory of F. J. KALDE NBE RG, 
125 Fulton St., New York, 
near Nassau St. Send for Price-Listg, 





Good, Better, Best. For a Holiday Present, 


A PRE’ rTY SHAKER CHAIR. 


lelay, but send your order at once. Address 
“ Mm. WAGAN, Mt, Lebanon, N. ¥. 


Np SA Sl/-Inker “BEST” PRESS. 


4 e 2x3 in. 100 Long Printing Types 
>; Roller, Ink, Re glets, Leads, Type c eg 
Cards, and Outs Case—- all for $5. 

4 2G Larve . Stamp fer Catalogue. 
—¥ Ww. EVANS, 50 N, Ninth St., Phila., Pa. 
EF P you ird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S PATE _ GRAVEL PAPER. For sale bydrug- 
sts and cage dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. ¥. 


1S ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
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DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 

CURES INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 

STONE IN THE BLADDER, CATARRH OF THE 

BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAV EL, BRICKDUST 
DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

F'br Female Complaints a Specialty. 

For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


Finest in United States, 


JAPANESE 


PORCELAINS, 


Ancient and Modern, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In immense variety, recently received from our house 
in Japan, and now on exhibition. 


MOMOTARO SATO & CO., 


38 Fulton Street, New York City. 


INDIA 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


We are just in receipt of an Invoice of very choice 
AGRA CARPETS, from Central India, of exquisite 
patterns, together with a large stock of TURKISH and 
>ERSIAN RUGS, and offer them at retail. Ladies 
invited to examine. 


ARCHER & BULL, 
177 WATER ST., 
Near Fulton Street Station of the Elevated Railroad. 


CARPETS. 


$25,000 worth of Rare Hardy Seeds 
sent to Subscribers, 


That all may judge of the truth of our statements, 
copies will be sent free to applicants. 


The Rural New Yorker 


The Best Writers in the World. 
The Best Methods, 

















Eighty-two acres of experimental grounds. 

Acknowledged by our BEST authorities to have 
established a new era in rural journalism. 

Elegant illustrations from life. A Rural and Farm 
Journal for the ENTIRE country. 

Everybody that cares for a Garden, for Fruit Trees, 
Grape -Vines, Ornamental Shrubs, Trees, Beautiful 
Gardens — everybody that is interested in plant-life, 
in-doors or out-of-doors, and seeks by such means to 
render home happier—should be a subscriber. 

In the City or in the Country, the RURAL NEW 
YORKER is the earnest friend of all who love nature 
and her works. 

Of the RARE Flower, Vegetable, and Farm Seeds 
to be distributed to all who apply, 14 out of the 20 
varieties offered cannot elsewhere be procured. 
Thirtieth year of its age. Second year of its present 
management, 


Two Dollars per Year to all. $1 10 for 


Six Months. 


THE RURAL NEW YORKER, 
78 Duane Street, New York. 








Holiday Catalogue, No. 11, now ready, 





P. & 8. American Club Skates, uiring no Heel- 
plates, Straps, or Wrench, the best ie in the market. 
Magic Tricks, Musical instruments, Scroll aay | 
Steam-engines, Magic Lantern Theatrical Plays, 
fixtures. All the Latest Novelties. Catalogue, full of 
illustrations and prices of above goods, sent by mail 
for 10 cents. PE K & SNYDER, 2134 Nassau St., N.Y. 


THE AUTOMATIC 

HOLDER IS THE EYE-GLASS 
Safest device for carrying glasses. No breaking, no en- 
tanglement of cord, as it is reeled up when not used. Is 
handy and warranted, Mailed for 25c. Circulars free. 


Kero HAM u & Mo Doveatt, M’f’rs, 4 4 Liberty Place, N. ¥. 


. 2 STEHR, Bem ae of 


rschaum 
Pipes & Cigar ah Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.¥. 
__ Medal awarded at © entennial, 1876. 








THE HOME KNITTER! 
The most complete Family Knitting Machine ever 
invented. Something entirely new in form, construc- 
tion, and method of operation. Retail pr ice $25. Send 
for desc riptive circulars. Agents wanted everywhere. 
HOME KNITTER co., CANTON, 0, 








postpaid, Geo, 1. Reev & Co, , Naseau, N.Y. 





TABLE-WARE FOR THE 


The most magnificent display and largest assortment 
in the United States of first-class China, Glass, C 
Hardware, Silver and Wooden Ware, Fire 
Stands, Andirons, Coal Vases, Hearth th B 
and Tea Sets, Chamber-ware and Table-ware for the 
Holidays, Cooking Utensils, Tin, Copper, and Iron Wares. 
Goods marked in plain figures. The only house making 
a specialty of useful presents, and devoting the most 
carefal attention to country orders. 
packed free, and shipped daily. Price-List mailed on oid 
plication, and every attention paid to inquiries by mail. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 
1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 15, 16, and 17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 





HOLIDAYS! 


Cutlery 
ts an 
rushes, Dinner 


Goods skilfully 
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THE CULMINATING TRIUMPH OF MECHANICAL SKILL, 


PIANO, PRICE $5.00. 


The latest addition to the many testimonials of the mechanical ability of the age. 











e 
of tone and the beautiful action wi! 


the Mendelssohn Itis Gennens 
peso cong 7 iS hee 
room, and Sis sabed 


now > ae every one, and 

especially the children are musi- 

cally inclined, should not own a real 
the “* Mendelssohn” 


order, a 
a ery ne 


months of pleasure, and lay perfect m: 


TEE ONLY PERFECT MINIATURE 
PIANO IN THE WORLD. 


Finely finished imitation Rose- 
pood Case, handsomely designed 


98. 
Elegantly proportioned, thor- 
oughly made, and in perfect tune. 


an- 
vy _yoepestioncé, Se ely finished, and in perfect tune. It is made and operated the same as 
ind it is an ornament to any room. Any little girl owning one will be the 

wep d the Piano, which 1 she wf - Posse: 


sess in after years; afford her 
bn is played just like a 





the most beautiful music is a ~fy 


erystal-like — ™~ top of the Piano lifts up, 





jear, 
and a beautiful music seroll supports a uste, “The Mendelssohn _ ame the warmest 
Iso from cians in Boston. 


used alone, Address all 





from fathers, mothers, and 


Piano packed in an extra strong manner; the charge for “3 
orders to G. i He Spaulding & Con, 9 
of the Mendelssohn Mi 





JUST WHAT EVERY CHILD WANTS. 
A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
The gi Soap Bubble Toy. 


300 bubbles blown with- 
out petite ; bubbles blown 
if 








- BLISS, 
Mfr and Gen’! Ag’t 
Box 4129; 
34 Barclay St., 
New York. 


BRASS BEDSTEAD 


A FINE HOLIDAY GIFT, 


A large variety of styles. 


W. T. & J. MERSEREAU, Manufacturers, 
321 Broadway. 











BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containin 
most valuable medicinal! properties in all cases o 
Bowel complaints; a sure specific against Dyspe 
fine cordial in itself, 


sia, Fever and Ague, &c. 
if taken pure. It s also most excellent for mixing 
with other cordials, wines, &c. Comparatively 
the cheapest Bitters in existence. 


— Jr., Sole Agent, 
™ 0. 78 Joba St.. N. N.Y. 


Harper's European Guide- Hook 


FOR 1878. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrines. 


IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 


P.O. Box 1 








Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 

and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III, Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 

Sweden, and Spain. 

&#™ Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars, 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. PemBroxke Fetriper. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





MINTONS extuece TILES 


Curna Works, Stroke-vpon-TKent. 


Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 


Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 


THE MODEL PRESS 


is the simplest, easiest running, 
j Sastest most perfect press ever 

é invented, and guaranteed to be 
Thoroughly Reliable 
OD Any smart boy can manage it, and 
do hundreds of dollars worth of work a year. It saves 
e38es as low 












The Leadin 


handsomel rte. ited 1: 
A a 124 ba 
HOW TO PEIN ai and copy 
witi med nowy Six 10 —-¥ 
UGHADAY & CO., Inventors and Man’frs. 
13 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A FORTY- PAGE CATALOGUE 


Address 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin klin Square, | N. Y. 


TOY MOUSE! 


LIFE SIZE AND COLOR. 


Fun for Kit. 


The best and cheapest T’ 
35 or 40 feet. Sent post paid, for 
rOlgMITH & EGGE, pox 108. Bridgepo rt, Ct. 


Lax 8 Parlor Rowing Apparatus. Price complete 
Grand Medal American Institute and Paris 
Extibition, A complete gymnasium in your house. 
Fifty different exercises for both sexes. The only ap- 
tus invented by a professional athlete of ten year 3 
hing in Euro and American colleges. Send 









8c. stamp for illustrated book on physical culture. 
J. M. LAFLIN, 35 Union Sq. and 108 B'way, N. ¥.¢ ity. 













page Illustrated Catalogue free. 


KATES AND NOVELTIES. 


Fish & Simpson,132 Nassau St. N.Y. 


POTTER’S ART a Histor of Ceram- 
Tr “ies, Pottery, &c. Popular haition, Peper, 12mo, 
Agents wanted. Address NY. 
© OSEFUL ARTS PUB. CO., 2 Stuyvesant Sq., 
es Successor to 
C. WEIS, POLLAK 
Maateaties of MEER- 
se GOODS, wholesale and 
retail. 27 John Serect. 
Send for Circular, to P. oO. Box 

















175 o'siere Scrap book or Pottery Pictures te 





6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp, 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c, L.C.COE & Co. , Bristol,Conn, 


t ‘popular 
ADY AGENTS WANTED for the mos 
L Corset ever made. Sold only by agents. Tw, 





Post-paid. HENRY 8S, DATE, Chicago, Ill. 


WARNER BROS,, 351 Broadway; 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 
The Peddler at the Fair. 
A NEW GROUP. 
PRICE $15. 
Tlustrated Catalogues may 
had on application, or 
will be mailed, by enclos- 
ing 0c. to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, N. Y., 
— 2 Corner 27th Street. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel grateful.”—See “ Medical 
,” “* Lancet,” “ British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
pases Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


“Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

e, London, England. 








JOHN P. LOVELL & SONS- 
Gun Dealers, Bostou, Mie@ 


THE CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S — 


SUPERB DOUBLE NUMBER OF THE 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


Now ready, contains SEVEN GRATIS supplements: 
A charming Colored Picture, entitled ‘* CAUGHT,” the 
NEW YEAR'S PARTY Colored FASHION PLATE: 
a SPLENDID DESIGN in COLORS for CHEVAL or 
BANNER SCREEN in embroidery; also the Enlarged 
GIGANTIC supplement, comprising all the latest 
winter FASHIONS from PARIS, with several Designs 
in FANCY NEEDLEWORK, &c.; MARRIOTT'S 
MEDLEY Mg Amusements for CHRIST- 
MAS, EXTRA CHRISTMAS number of five Complete 
Stories. Also, the commencement of two new stories, 
“HER OWN WAY” and “A LIFE’S MISTAKE.” 
Price of the Double Number,70 cents. Sold everywhere. 
Wilmer & Rogers News Co., 31 Beekman st., N. Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 








ai! rc wah dlat ih 


eT MILLIEAN 


To the Editor: DEAR SrR:— 
Please inform your readers that I 
havea positive remedy for the cure 
of the above disease, and that by its 


use in my practice I bave cured thousands of cases of the worst 
kind and oflong standing,and will give 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


for a case it will not cure or greatly benefit. Indeed, so strong 
is my faith, I willsend 


ONE BOTTLE FREE, 


together with a valuable treatise, to any sufferers addressing 

me, giving their name, express and P. 0. address. Please 

show this letter to any one you may know who ts suffering 

with this terrible disease, and oblige, Respectfully yours, 
N.Y. 


DR. H. C. ROOT, 153 PEARL 5T.. 


* THROUGH THE PARK CONTINENT.” 


By Hs M, STANLEY, 


The only original and complete account of Stanley's 
wonderful exploration of the great African Lakes and 
the River Congo from its source to the Atlantic, told 
by himself; is copyrighted and published by Harrer 
& Brorners, by special arrangement with the author ; 
and is sold through Canvassers only. It is printed in 
two magnificent volumes, profusely illustrated from 
Stanley’s own sketches, with an appended table (from 
his Diary) of his 1000 days’ wanderings over a distance 
of 7158 miles, and will be found to be the most popular 
subscription-book of the year. 

Parties whom the canvasser fails to see may write to 
the publishers, and the agent will be directed to call. 


Agents Wanted "*=: se. 
Articles Almost Given Any 


Franklin Square, 
12 New 
TO VERTISE 


New York, 
Magic Invisible Ink 
secret 
M. ye 













+ Acoustic T 
‘ible Fountain Pen and Holder, Musi 
Bea 









COMPANY, 


WIZARD MANUPACTURING 
No. 2 © Puace, New Yous. 


AGENTS READ THIS. 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month and 
expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell our 
new and wonderful inventions. We mean what we say. 

Sample free. Address SHERMAN & CO.,, 
Marshall, Mich, 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


AND A 
VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 
Sent by mail on receipt of Nive Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


WANXTED_s0 Somg Men to learn Telegraphy by 
Sound, Auiison’s Tex. Lysr., 108 8, 10th St., Phila. 








THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 





“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 





For 1879 Tur Tatsune hopes to continue, with in- 
creasing success, the work and the methods which 
through the year now ending have won such popular 
approval and borne such ample fruit. 

A year ago Tur Trinune pointed out the danger to 
the tranquillity of the country, to the Treasury, the 
currency, and the National honor, from the alliance 
then forming between the Solid South and Tammany 
Hall. It declared that against this danger the old 
party of freedom, still the party of the Churches and 
the School-houses, was the only bulwark ; and in be- 
half of that party it renewed the old appeal to the Na- 
tional conscience, and the enlightened self-interest of 
the tax-payers. 

In all this events have justified it. The year has 
disclosed the danger Tux Txtsune predicted, and 
brought the deliverance it promised. It now asks 
those who think well of what it did in this eventful 
year to help widen yet farther its influence by increas- 
ing its circulation for the next. It labored to harmon- 
ize the Republican party ; to divert Republicans from 
attacks — each other to attacks upon the common 
enemy. It exposed Southern claims. It denounced 
the Southern Sap of the Negro vote. It resist- 
ed debasement of the currency. It endeavored tosus- 
tain the Treasury in advancing to specie payments. 
It strove to promote a practical reform in the Civil 
Service. It vindicated the legitimacy of the Republi- 
cxn Administration. It crushed assailants by demon- 
pana oy | the infamous efforts of the Democratic lead- 
ers to buy the Presidency they had fairly lost at the 
polls. For these services a distinguished member of 
the Administration has declared that the Republican 
party and the country owe Tue Triscnr a debt of 
gratitude so great that, despairing of full payment im- 
mediately, they must imitate the Treasury and fund 
it! Leading Republicans outside of, and even opposed 
to the Administration, are everywhere heartily ex- 
pressing similar opinions. 

Tux Trisune now warns the country that, inspiring 
as the late elections have been, they do not end the 
danger. The Democrats and the Greenbackers, if 
united, could have reversed the verdict. They may be 
united next time. They already have the Solid South 
to begin with, as well as the evidence of the control 
their union would give in many of the Western States. 
To prevent such a union from sweeping the country, 
we must keep the Republican party iv the highest 
state of discipline and efficiency, and must educate 
the voters. If friends know any better agency for 
such political education than Tae Triscns, by all 
means use it; if not, they surely ought to make every 
effort to push THe Trrsune’s circulation. 

Tur Trisone is now spending more labor and mon- 
ey than ever before to deserve the distinction it has 
long enjoyed of the largest circulation among the best 
people. It is the only newspaper in the country main- 
taining a special telegraphic wire of its own between 
its office and the National Capital. Its Washington 
dispatches are much the fullest anywhere ae. 
Its London correspondent, George W. Smalley, is rec- 
ognized as the foremost in that field on the American 
Press. Its other foreign corresponde:«* ranks excep- 
tionally high. Its scientific, religious, and literary in- 

telligence is often fuller, and generally more newsy, 
than that furnished by journals expressly devoted to 
these specialties. Its critical departments, all conduct- 
ed by the old heads, remain the acknowledged author- 
ities: 


Oe Groner Ripiey, LL.D. 
a eae ee? Joun R. G. Hassarn. 
SEE Es cnc accsccegscivens Witiiam Winter. 

SEs cue atun sede aaccaeademuases CLARENCE Cook. 


Tur Tarsune continues to be the recognized medi- 


putts on the topics of the time. 
ave thus recently songht the hospitality of its col- 
umns (taking only a few for illustration) are the fol- 
lowing: 

| Woo.sey. 
Gen. Joun A. Dex. 

Hon. Criark’ys N. Porrer. 
Gen. Bens. F. Burien. 
Tuomas A. Epson, 
Eveenr Sonvyier. 


Gen. Josxru Hooker. 
Tuvetow Weep. 
Joun Brown, Jr. 
Pres. J. H. Sreryr. 
J. T. Trownemer. 
Huon J. Hastings, } 
W. Fraser Raz. Prof. F. V. Hayrven. 
Bishop H. B. Wurrre. |Aveustus MaveERicK. 
Rey. Dr. Leonarpv Bacon. Wart Wurman. 

Pres. F. A. P. Barnarp. (Hon. Hvuen MoCot100n. 
Rey. Dr. H. W. Betiows. |Gau. Hamiron. 

Elder F. W. Evans. |Revy. Dr. Joun Hau. 

Miss Kare Fiexp. Rev. Dr. Howaxp Crospy, 
Prof. Witiarp Fiske. Neat Dow. 

G. P. Laturor. Grorer T. Downrnea. 
Mrs. Resecoa H. Davis. |Ex-Speaker G. A. Grow. 
Hon. Joun D. Devaxes. (Jutia Warp Howe. 
Exuinv Burerrr. Gen, W. B. Hazen. 
Avvert Ruopes. |Pres. Anprew D. Wurrte. 
durian HawTnorne, Prof. Lewis Swirt. 

Rev. E. P. Rox. |Bishop Geo. F. Szymoor. 
Epmuonp C, Strpman. Hon. J. M. Grover. 
Gronree WALKER. Prof. D. E. Hueuss. 

Dr. Wau. Hayes Warp. |The late Miss CaTHERINE 
Prof. Burr G. Witpex. E. Beecurr. 

Surrogate Cavin. Tuomas B. Muserave. 
Rey. O. B. Frorninenam, |Prof. H. H. Boyrsen. 

Rev. Dr. J. H. Hopkins. |Grorer Kennan. 

Prof. Joun F. Wer. |Prof. L. B. Arnon. 

Cc. C. Corvin (Carirron). |Otrver Jounson, 

Miss Anna C. Bracketr. |B. L. Gopxin. 

Wiruram C, Paine. \Grorex Innres. 

Sir Witttam THomson. Prof. Arex. WrincnEtt. 
The Rev. Dr. F. C. Ewen. | Prof. Cuarces A. Joy. 
Ex-Goy. R. B. Buttocs. |Rev. C. C. Turrany. 
Carvert Vaux. |Groree H. Yeaman, 

Dr. C. A. CoweiLt. 'Freperiox Vors. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
Sepemely adapted to the la class of intelligent 
readers too far from New-York to depend on its pa- 
pers for the daily news, who nevertheless want the 
editorials, ag ae book-reviews, scientific 
matter, lectures, literary miscellany, etc., for which 
Tux Trisune is"famous. This is the cheapest, and, 
for remote country readers, the best edition of Tur 
Trivone published. It contains sixteen pages, and is 
in convenient form for binding. It is far the most 
successful Semi-Weekly in the country—having four 
times the circulation of ony other in New York. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
remains the great favorite for our substantial country 
pepmatinn. A high authority has said of it that‘*Ta 
BEKLY Trisune has done more to make good farm- 
ers and good citizens than any other single influence 
that has ever existed in this country.” It is now 











um adopted by leading thinkers and men of promi- | 
nence in all professions for communicating with the | 
Among those who | 


Ex-Min. E. B.Wasusvune. |Ex-Pres. Taro. Dwienr | 





| 
larger than any of its rivals; its new form (sixteen | 
pages, carefully indexed and suitable for binding) has | 


For a Club of 10 | 


proved exceedingly popular, and its lerge clear type, 
so different from that of most papers of its class, is a 
special attraction. Its agricultural department, ander 
the special management of an experienced agricu!tu- 
ral editor, with a staff of several assistants, and a 
large corps of special contributors, is more carefully 
conducted than ever, and it has always been consid- 
ered the best. Its market reports are the official 
standard for the Dairymen’s Association, and have 
long been the recognized authority on cattle, grain, 
and general country produce. There are special de- 
partments for the young, and for household interests ; 
while poetry, fiction, and the humors of the day are 
all abundantly supplied. During the ensuing year 
there may also be expected, among many other feat- 
ures: (1.) Some Personal Reminiscences of Early Anti- 
Slavery Work, by O.rvern Jounson ; (2.) Further Con- 
tributions on Southern Agriculture, by So.on Rowtny- 
80n ; (3.) Occasional Papers on Current Topica, by the 
Rev. Jouw Haut, D.D.; (4.) Occasional contributions 
by Gau. Hamivton ; and other attractive matter from 
writers of equal note. 


TWO PAPERS IN ONE. 


Tae Werxiy Txmwone is now so arranged as to 
moke two complete and separate papers 
of eight pages each, the first containing the news and 
ei the second, the correapondence, fiction, poetry, 
household departments, etc, oth sides of the 
family can thus enjoy the paper at the same 
time. During the past year readers have found this 
a specially attractive and convenient feature. 


NO RIVALS TO COMPARE IT WITH. 

Both Werxty and Semi-Wrexty Trisunk are now 
eutirely unlike the corresponding issues from any 
other daily office in New-York—wholly different in 
form and appearance, with larger type, and only com- 
parable to the three and four dollar religious or liter- 
ary journals. The price, however, remains so far be- 
low theirs as to defy competition ; and the premiums 
are more valuable and suvstantial than have ever been 
offered by other newspapers. 


—_——_@——— 


TERMS OF THE 


Postage Free in the United States. 


TRIBUNE. 





DAILY TRIBUNE, 1 year. .........cccsecceces $10 00 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 1 year............ 8 00 
Five copies, 1 year, to one Post-Office........ 14 00 
Ten copies, 1 year, to one Post-Office, and one 
MOON ci cscccccccccscscvesseccesonvese cee 28 00 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
One copy, 1 year..... ¢2 00 Ten copies, 1 year. .¢14 00 


Five copies, 1 year.. 8 25 Twenty copies, 1 yr. 25 00 

Any number of copies above 20 atthe samerate. Ad- 
ditions to clubs may be made at any time. Remit 
by P. O. order or in registered letter. Address 
simply THE TRIBUNE, New-Yorx. 





THE GREAT PREMIUM. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED FREE. 


Last year Tar Trisune offered to five years’ single 
subscribers the unprecedented gift of Wrusrrn’s UNna- 
BRIDGED QuaRTo Piororiat Dictionary, which retails 
in all bookstores for $12, The i ed probably 
the greatest success in the history of newspaper pre- 
miums. Ten Txaovsanpr of these huge Dictionaries 
were distributed, and not one single subscriber com- 

Jained that he was dissatisfied with his premium. 

e have at last succeeded in renewing the very favor- 
able contract with the publishers (which alone ena- 
bled us to offer this magnificent premium), until 
April 1, 1879. The publishers positively refuse to 
let it extend beyond that time. We therefore urge all 
to avail themselves of the offer at once, and to advise 
their friends and neighbors of the opportunity. We 
are extending the terms of the offer, this year, a lit- 
tle, as follows : 

We will send Webster’s Unabridged Pictorial Quarto 
Dictionary (edition of 1879), bound in sheep, the latest 
and best edition, as a gift to any one remitting us 
$10 for a single five-years’ sub-) 

scription, in advance, or { Tre Weexry 
$16 for eight 1-year subscriptions | TxurBuner. 
to J 
$15 for a single five-years’ sub-) 
scription, in advance, or | Tae Sremt-Werxiy 
$30 for ten oue-year subscriptions | Trisvune. 
to J 
$30 for a single three-yeare’ sub-} Tur Dairy 
scription, in advance, to f Tripuns. 

We believe this to be the most valuable and liberal 
newspaper ee ever offered. We cannot make it 
any more liberal, and to avoid nseless correspoudence 
we give notice that the Dictionary will only be sent on 
exact compliance with the above terms. It is not of- 
fered, under any circumstances, to persons remitting 
for clubs at regular club rates. We do, however, make 
the following liberal offer of 


PREMIUMS TO FRIENDS SENDING LOCAL 
CLUBS: 


For a Club of 5 Weeklies—Any five Trrsune Novels. 


(An extra copy of Tar Werkty, ora 
copy of the Greeley Memorial Vol- 
Weeklies, } ume, in cloth, or any eight of Tur 
 Tipune Novels. 

Tae Semt-Werxiy Trisvne, or one 
extra Werxty, and either Mr. 
Greeley’s “ Political Economy,” 
or “What I Know of Farming ” 
($1 50 each at retail). 

(Tue ope gM Tripung,and any 
| eight of Tar Trisune Novels; or 
mo. —— of 30 | Mi Grecley's “ Recollections of a 
na neenatel Busy Life,” in — ($2 50 at re- 

| tail), and the same Novels. 
(Tux Dat_y Trisune one year, and 
Fora Club of 50! either of the above-mentioned 
Weeklies, \ books, or the series of Tarsune 

\ Novels. 

(One Semi-Weekly wil] count as two Weeklies in 
the above. Double numbers of Tur Trisunr Novels 
count as two.) 

Instead of any five Trisune Novels, we will send, 
if preferred, pamphlet copies, in good type, of Tur 
Tripune’s verbatim report of The Prophetic Confer- 
ence, and Tux Txrsune’s fall exposure of The Cipher 
Telegrams. The same, in sheet-form, in place of any 
three Tuisune Novels. 


For a Club of 20 ! 
yeeklies, 





ite size made in America. 





Farther information, posters and specimen copies, sent on application. 


The Greatest Premium Yet.—A $210 Estey Organ Free! 


Finally, Tae Trisvne makes an offer to churches, musica] societies, and others, more amazing than any- 
thing yet done in the history of newspaper premiums. For 200 subscriptions from one post-office, or its 
immediate vicinity, to Tux Weexty Tatsunr, at the lowest club rate ($1 25 each), we will send, postage paid, 
the 200 papers, addressed to indvidual subscribers for one year, and will send also to the church or person for- 
warding the club the $210 Estey organ, confessedly the best in the market—style 501, double reed, seven stops, 
viz.: diapason, melodia, viola, vox Jubilante, tremola, 1 forte, and 11 forte. 
Weerx.y Triscne at the lowest club rate, the club receives $250 in newspapers, and $210 iu the finest organ of 


Thus, for 200 subscriptions to Tur 


Address simply 
THE TRIBUNE, New-Yorx. 


JOHNSON BROS, & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Wuoresare Hover, Rerart Hover, 
600 & 602 Broadway, | 34 & 36 East lith St., 
NEW YORK, | Union Square, N. Y., 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Feit and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak Trim- 
mings, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Berlin 
Wools and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy Goods, &c. 


Catalogues and Samples sent on application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THE 
____ LOWEST PRICES. 


Young America Press Co., 


35 Murray St., New York, 
[ay manufacture a variety of hand, self-inking 
and rotary presses, ranging in 
> price from 91.50 to $180 including 
the Centennial, Young 
America, Cottage, Light 
ning and other celebrated printing 
machines. Our new rotary press, th« 
United States Jobber. tor 
cheapness and excelience is unrive!i- 
ed. Other presses taken in exchange 
Lowest prices for type and printing 
materia!. Circulars free. Speci- 
men Book of Type, etc., 10 e 
A sample package of plain end 
= fancy cards, I? cents. 

An immenee Deacrip- 


FREE! FREE! FREE! (. Cataiowce of Nob. 


els, Song Books, Music, Negro Farces, Acting Playa, 
Letter Writers, Fortune Tellers, Reciters, Cook Books, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Joke Books, Ready Reckoners, 
Playing Cards, Books on Magic, Ventriloquism, Swim- 
ming, Boxing, Draughts,Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, &c., unequalled 
and unattainable eisewhere. Mailed free upon epee 
tion to C.T. DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose St., N. Y. 









U. §. Jobber 
5 eet 7 








This book needs no Endorsement.— Dr. Parmes.- 


AGENTS WANTED Rx 
To 
t DA ww 


‘ voR 
DR. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 

In this new volume the Popular Author of Niant Scenes 
IN THES Bis_e portrays with vivid and thrilling force and 
eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and adds fresh testimony 
to the beauty. pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible 
Agents will find this Book with its sparkling thoughts, glow- 
ing style, beautiful Engravings, and rich bindings, the best 
in the market. Terma Liberal, Circulars Free. 
Address, J, 0, MoCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A double-barrel gun, 
ber or front action 
locks; Warranted 
GUN wee twist bar- 


reis, & a good shoo- 

@ter.or no sales with 

»Pouch,and a Wad Cutter,for #16. Can be sen‘ C.0.D. 

with privilege to examine before paying. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Reduced Prices end Large Discounts. 
P. POWELL & SON,Gun Dealers,238 Main St.,Cincinnati, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, * TT ie oceneas 
HARPER'S BAZAR, « O Cctmaved 4 00 
The THREE publications, one vear........ 10 00 
BRE Ta GO FO eo icc cone secdccvescasse 70 


SIX subscriptions, one year.............. 20 On 
Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 
The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 

the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 

the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Post - Office 

Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Remittances should be made by 





a 


ADVERTISING, 

The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per's Weexty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited namber of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexty, Outside Page, $8 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 0 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Diaplay charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 


PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 
cts, sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue free 
8. M. Spenogr, 112 Wash’n St., Boston, Mase 


Ke A 32 column monthly STORY PAPER a year PY py 

; with 50 printed Gold Leaf Cards, FREE 

in GEM case, 25 ots. le Printing Co., Springtield, Mass 
ANTED—A GOOD MAN FOR EVERY STATE 
and Territory in the Union; a‘feir salary paid. 

Address LA BELLE M’F’G CO., 98 Clark 8t., Chicago. 


Scroll-Saws, Lathes, Skates, Mechan- 
ics and Farmers’ Tools. Catalogue Free. 
JOHN WILKINSON, 77 State St., Chicago. 


ry; to g 20 per day at home. Saraplee worth $6 free. 
Ye + 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


AGENTS —BOSTON NOVELTY ©O., Boston, Mags., 
+ Mfrs of Notions, Novelties. Catalogae free. 


ASTHM 


$66 A week in your own town. Terms and $5 ontfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, Me. 


SMITHNIGS.T’S Asthma REMEDY 
The only sure remedy. Is sold under a positive guar. 
antes. Price $1 a package. Gample pkgs free. Address 
Louis SMITHNIGHT, Chemist,Cluveland,O- 


GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day athome. Costly 
outfit free. Address Tave & Co., Augusta, Me. 








50 Rosebud, Snowflak e, and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
in gold or jet, 10c. Electro Card Co., Northford, Ct, 
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SPECIMENS OF NEW YORK VOTERS THAT WERE “ FRIGHTENED AWAY FROM THE POLLS.” 
Mr. F. Woop (of N. Y.). 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


0.6. GUNTHER S SONS 


is4 Fifth Avenue, 
BROADWAY and 23d St, NEW YORK. 


Extra Long Se “al-Skin Sacques, 


In all Qualities and Sizes, of English Dye. 
FUR-LINED CIRCULARS, CLOAKS, 
AND WRAPS, 


From Paris, and.of our own make. 
Fur Trimmings, Gents’ Furs, Fur Robes, 
Kugs and Mats. 
Large aseortments, superior styles and make, and at 
Low Prices. 
Orders by mail, or information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL, 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


BRESLIN & COOKE, Proprietors, | 


Now open for the  Teception of guests. 


DA YS" well on small investments ; Magio LANTERN 
af and Srercor »v8 Of all kinds and prices; 
iews illustrating « very § 


parle enter tainmente 
nial medal. _M« \LLISTE: 


meh AVANTINEG CD 


» 829, 831 Broadway, 








“page Oi atalog ue free. Centen- 
49 Nassau St., New York, 


IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF | 


Japanese, 
Chinese, and 
India Goods, 


PERSIAN and TURKISH 
RUGS AND CARPETS, 
al New Invoices by Every 
Steamer. 


The ESPECIAL ATTENTION 
of THE TRADE is invited to thelr 
Immense Stock and Extreme 


iL ow PRIC ES. 


HERMEN!. 


T W IN E S AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. | 


&#™ Send for Price-List, namiug your County and State. 
MARSHALL’S 
PREPARED CUBEBS, 


A Sure Remedy for Catarnn, 
Co_n in the Heap, Astuma, 
ll Distases of the Tnroat, 
Hay-Fever, Foul Breath, &c. 
DEPOT, 
JAMES. B. HORNER, 
59 Maiden Lane, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
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Littell’s Living ge. 


In 1879, THE Living AGE enters upon its thirty-sizth year, 
admittedly unrivalled and comtinnoeahy successful. “Son WK 
the year it will furnish to its readers the productions of th: 
most eminent authors, above-named and m:z any 
others; embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories by 
the Leading Foreign Novelists, aud an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific 
matter of the "day, from the pens of the foremost Essay- 
ists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, 
representing every department of Knowledge and Progress. 
LIVING AGB is a weekly magazine giving more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It pre- 
sents in an pong form, considering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
satisfactery eompleteness attempted qi other pub- 
lication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms ‘ales, Sketches 
of Travel ong ees: , Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, His- 
torical an em, from the entire body of 
Foreign P Periodiea! Literatu 
importance of Tae "Txvme AGE to every Ameri 
ph 3 as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMI LE TE 
compliation of an ispensable Current literature, — indis- 
pensabdle because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 
Opinions. 


“Tue Living AGE supplies a better compendium of cur- 
rent discussion, information and investigation, and gives « 
greater amount and variety of reading-matter which it is well 
yest while to , than any other publication. .. . It is 

ly indis eanee. ”— Boston Journal. 
ants it we find the best roduc tions of the best writers upon 
all subjects ready to our hand.” "— Phi iladelphia Inquirer. 

“ The prince among magazines.”—New Fork Observer. 

“It is incomparable in the richness, variety, and worth 
its articles, and equal to several oodinery 3 magazines in the 
amount of matter presented.” — Zhe Standard, Chicago. 

“ The choicest literature of the day.”—New York Tid 

“ The best of all the eclectic publications, snd the chea 
A monthly that comes every week.”’—The Advance, Chica 3 

“ A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of entertuin- 
ment and instruction.” — Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest and most convenient 
means of keeping abreast with the pes of thought in all 
its phases.”— Philadelphia North Amert 

“ With it alone a reader history, meeps up with all that is 
important in the Beecature, pry, politics, and science of 
the day.”—The Methodist, N : 

= The ‘ablest essays, the nest } stories, the finest 
poetry of the English I language, are here gathered togethe: 
—Ilinois State is 

“It is the only com ilation that present: with a satisfa: 1 

completeness, as well as freshness, a literature embracing ()~ 
rodections of the ablest writers living. Jt is indispensable : , 
tery one who desires a thorough compendium of all that st 

“The aa and cheapest periodical in America.” —L£vangel 
teal Churchman, Toronto. 5 

“It has ~: equal in any country.”—Philadelphia Press. a 
Yo aes ht to find a place in every American home. et 
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SOLOMON’S THRONE. 


THE above engraving gives a view of the Da- 
maun, or Border Land, which lies between the Sulli- 
man Mountains and the river Indus, and forms a 
portion of the British possessions in India. This 
tract formerly constituted a part of RcnJrer 
Sinen’s kingdom of Lahore, but was annexed by 
the English ; at the time of the Sikh war. With 
the exception of the small districts that are un- 
der cultivation, it presents in general the appear- 
ance of a plain of smooth hard clay, bare of grass, 
but sprinkled with bushes, tamarisks, and occa- 
sionally trees of a larger size. These seldom ex- 


ceed the height of thirty feet, both soil and cli- 
mate being unfavorable to their further growth, 
In place of the clay the surface in some parts con- 
sists of a loose and irreclaimable sand. The clay 
seems to be deposited by the waters either of the 
Indus or of the numerous small rivers which, dur- 
ing the season of the melting snow, stream down 
from the mountains, Where duly irrigated, it is 
very productive, and few countries are more fer- 
tile than the Derajat, or that portion of the plain 
which extends along the bank of the Indus. The 


more important of which are Dera Fati Khan, 
Dera Ghazee Khan, and Dera Ismael Khan. 








Derajat abounds in towns and villages, among the | 


od 
» 
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From a house-top in the latter place the view 
given in our engraving was obtained. 

The western boundary of this plain is formed 
by the Suliman Mountains, which also constitute 
the dividing line between the British possessions 
and Afghanistan. They may be said to com- 
mence in latitude 33° 50’, and to extend due 
south in nearly the seventieth meridian of lon- 
gitude for a distance of about 350 miles. They 
attain their greatest height in latitude 31° 55’, 
where the Takht-i-Suliman, or Solomon’s Throne, 
which is seen in our picture, rises some 11,000 
feet above the sea. Of its geological struc 
ture scarcely any thing is known, Vieng only 
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SOLOMON’S THRONE, THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN OF THE SULIMAN RANGE, ON THE AFGHAN FRONTIER OF THE PUNJAB. 


states that “it consists of recent formations, prin 

cipally sandstone and secondary limestone, abound 
ing in ammonites and other marine exuvia, the 
strata being much shattered apd contorted, and 
often overlaid by shingle.” The eastern decliv 

ity of this range dips rather steeply to the valley 
of the Indus, giving rise to the water-courses al 
ready alluded to as watering the Derajat. The 
western slope, which extends to the desert table 
lands of Sewestan, is much more gradual. It is 
remarkable that no stream rising in this range is 
known to reach the sea by any channel except the 
Kurum, which discharges a scanty volume of wa 
ter into the Indus above Kala-Bagh 
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THE COMMANDER’S STATUE. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 

Mr. Grancer Rornwe t, Q.C., had taken a house 
for the winter near a little old-fashioned sea-coast 
town or village in ene of the most beautifyl of 
the southwestern counties. It is a county with 
a good deal of ancient Celtic ways still lingering 
among itS population, more especially in the vil- 
lages along the coast. its peculiarities and its 
superstitions have been fed not a little by the oc- 
casional visits and settlements of fisher-folk from 
the coasts of France and Spain, who have for gen- 
erations been in the habit of taking refuge there 
from troubles and conscriptions in their own 
countries. A French or Spanish family of fish- 
ermen,.when they had been in the habit of visit- 
ing this little English village in the way of their 
business, found it natural and easy to remain 
there altogether if the condition of affairs at 
home rendered a return thither undesirable. This 
blending of a distinctly foreign element with the 
half-Saxon, half-Celtic character of the popula- 
tion gave special picturesqueness to the little 
town, and made it all the more delightful and 
dear to Mr. Rothwell’s daughter. 

Mr. Rothwell does not pay much attention to 
the Parliamentary bar new. He is a widower, 
with only this one daughter; he has money 
enough, and is not disposed to take much profes- 
sional trouble on himself any more. He has 
some objects in life, however, as well as the care 
of his daughter. He is the author of those ad- 
mirable essays on “Some Sources of the Fallacy 
of Human Evidence,” the object of which was to 
show that all the superstitions and religious er- 
rors of humanity (including in the errors a good 
many beliefs which, neverthéless, some intelli- 
gent people do still cling to) are to be referred 
simply to the inaccuracies attending on humani- 
ty’s ordinary way of reporting what it has seen 
or heard. Get any one into a witness-box, Mr. 
Rothwell argued, examine and cross-examine him 
carefully, and see what will come of the wonder- 
ful story about the warning, the dream, the phan- 
tom, the supernatural visitation, and all the rest of 
it. Mr. Rothwell would have settled Mohammed 
or Zoroaster in half an hour of cross-examina- 
tion. All mortal error in the way of belief was 
merely a question of a slight and probably unin- 
tentional inaccuracy of statement as to time or 
place or expression on the part of somebody 
whom unfortunately nobody had had a chance of 
cross-exaimining. 

Mr. Rothwell, in pursuing his theory, had to go 
very much into the history of superstitions and hu- 
man belief in the supernatural. His library was 
full .f books on demonology, witchcraft, ghosts, 
and other such subjects; and his talk was nat- 
urally a good deal oceupied with these topics. 
The effect of all this upon his daughter was, un- 
fortunately, rather to fill her mind with supernat- 
ural fancies and longings than to fortify it against 
their entrance. It is not found that the best way 
to keep a girl from thinking of lovers is to be al- 
ways dinning into her ears that she must never 
believe in their existence ; and perhaps the same 
thing will, hold good of supernatural visitations. 
Besides, the name of our heroine was Gondoline, 
and Gondoline is also the name of a young lady 

in one of Kirke White’s poems, of which our her- 
oine’s mother was very fond; and if there be any 
woman or girl in England now who has read 

Kirke White she will remember that his Gondo- 

line is the central figure in a peculiarly ghastly 

ballad, all full of vague spectral terrors—a ballad 
which, if we remember rightly, is made the more 
awful by being left, like Coleridge’s “ Christa- 
bel,” unfinished. Our Gondoline, therefore, al- 
ways had a fancy that she, like that other Gon- 

‘doline, was destined to have glimpses some time 
into the supernatural world. 

Besides, she had been born and brought up in 
the place to which her father was now returning 
for a time. She had not seen the place since 
she was a child, but she had passed too many of 
her childish years among its superstitions and its 
odd ways not to carry some impression of them 
along with her. There was one peculiar legend 
connected with the town which always had a fasci- 
nation for her. The town was built upon an es- 


tuary rather than upon the sea itself, and the 
newer part of its suburbs, where men like Mr. 
Rothwell lived, lay a little to landward. Be- 
tween the town and the few villas of this suburb 


lay a solemn old square or inclosure looking 
somewhat like a disused cemetery. It was sur- 
rounded om three of its sides by iron railings, 
with here and there a huge pillar of heavy stone 
overgrown with grass and ivy and mould, and it 
was guarded on its fourth side by the waters of 
the estuary. A more mournful-looking spot it is 
not easy to imagine. No mortal could say what 
the use of it was. It lay off the high-road, out of 
the way of every thing. It was generally called 
“The Square ;” but the idea of a square in con- 
nection with a town is that of a place where peo- 
ple live, or at all events walk; a place devoted to 
some purpose of business or relaxation or orna- 
and this square had nothing to do with 
any such purpose. It had always been like that, 
the people of the town said, and like that it re- 
mained, and they seemed rather proud of it. In 
this square, not quite in the centre, but near to 


ment ; 


the water, stood an equestrian statue. It was 
life-size, on a pedestal raised a few feet above 
the ground. The statue was that of some king 
or soldier, with a sword in the right hand. No 
one knew or seemed to care who was the original 
of the statue or who was its sculptor. It was of 
some dark substance ; admirers said it was bronze. 
Its costume was evidently modern, and Mr. Roth- 
well was convinced that it represented a noble 
personage vonnected with the town who had done 


some valorous deed. in India, not farther off 
than the days of Warren Hastings. But in that 


little place antiquity came on as prematurely as 
mould in the damp cellar of a new house, and 
this might have been as old a monument as the 


horses on the Quirinal Hill without having ac- 
quired any higher title to veneration in the eyes 
of the folks around. One of the stories told 
most often to Gondoline when a child was that 
once See? Sa 
night, when he heard midnight strike from the 
church clock, the figure dismounted from his 
horse and walked round the square. This story 
made a profound impression upon her; it charm- 
ed and terrified her. There was a fearful fasci- 
nation in the thought of this inert statue sudden- 
ly becoming informed by a supernatural life, and 
descending to pace around that solemn inclosure 
within hearing of the melancholy surges of the 
sea. The legend went on to add that if at the 
time of his promenade the spectre statue were 
disturbed by a mortal voice he would never re- 
turn to his place on the horse, and some terrible 
visitation would come on the town. 

Mr. Rothwell had often explained to his daugh- 
ter, even in her childhood, the obvious meaning 
of this absurd story. It was clearly made up by 
the parents of a past generation, he showed, to 
amuse and puzzle their children. ‘When the 
statue heard the clock strike he would come 
down; when he heard it, don’t you see, Gondo- 
line? Why, of course he would, for he never 
does hear it, you know; he is only a statue; he 
can’t hear; therefore he never comes down ; it’s 
only a take in, my dear, that the silly servants 
and people have come at last to regard as a seri- 
ous legend.” But Gondoline found herself unable 
to accept this explanation. The writer of this 
story remembers having once seen in a country 
burial-ground a tablet erected by a mourning wife 
to a dead husband, and on the tablet was an an- 
gel in relief holding a trumpet, and beneath were 
the words, “ When this trumpet shall sound, my 
husband will arise.” But we can not suppose 
that the mourning widow intended by this am- 
biguous giving out to imply any doubt of her hus- 
band’s resurrection. Poor soul, she was doubt- 
less wholly unconscious, and so was her sculptor, 
of any absurdity in seeming to make the resur- 
rection of the lamented deceased conditional on 
the sounding of that marble, voiceless trumpet. 
So in her very childhood Gondoline declined to 
believe that there was any mere quip or blun- 
der in the solemn legend about the man on 
the horse and his midnight walk on the Christ- 
mas night. More than one Christmas night she 
lay awake purposely in her bed until she heard 
the chimes of midnight, and then she pictured to 
herself the hero dismounting solemnly and slow- 
ly from his horse and stalking majestically in the 
spectral moonlight. 

There was a handsome boy, the son of a friend 

then living near, who used to share Gondoline’s 
anxiety on the subject of this midnight appari- 
tion. Young Paul Duncan and she once planned 
a midnight enterprise at Christmas to see the 
statue come down from his high horse, and they 
would perhaps have carried it out, but that in or- 
der to get their respective hall doors opened at 
such an hour it was necessary to take some grown 
person into the secret; and this seemed out of 
the uestion, for the grown person would infalli- 
bly have objected to the expedition al er. 
Indeed, when either of the two little people ven- 
tured to suggest to a believer in the apparition 
that somebody ought to go and see it some Christ- 
mas night, the answer always was that the visit- 
or would be sure to cry out, and then the figure 
could never remount, and some sad calamity 
would fall on the place. Mr. Rothwell was much 
amused on hearing of this. Of course; this was 
part of the humor of the whole thing. Some ca- 
lamity was to happen if any body made a noise; 
therefore nobody was to go; therefore the delu- 
sion was never to be exposed. Greater delusions 
were nourished on the same principle, the philos- 
opher assured his listeners. “Tl go whenI’ma 
big man,” said Paul Duncan, “and I'll not cry 
out.” “Tl go when I am a woman,” said Gon- 
doline, “and I’ll not scream—if I can help it.” 

But time has gone on, and Paul Duncan has 

grown to be a man. He has entered the navy, 
and has risen to be a lieutenant, and Gondoline 
has not seen him for many years. She has heard 
of him occasionally as one perpetually wandering 
in foreign seas, and having had something to do 
with the Ashantee expedition, and having distin- 
guished himself there; but he is almost as much 
a myth now to her as the hero on the horse in 
the old square. She has long left that place; 
she has been educated and has grown up; she 
has lost her mother; she lives under the care of 
her father’s sister, an elderly Miss Rothwell; she 
has known one London season. She has been to 
the opera, and of all operas was most delighted 
in Don Giovanni, chiefly because of the statue of 
the Commander, and the Commander’s descent 
from the horse, which brought back the dear 
days of her chiidhood and its one dreadful charm- 
ing legend. Then it fell out that her father was 
advised to spend a winter in the southwest of 
England, and he chose to go back for the time to 
the old place which he had never visited since 
his wife’s death. So Gondoline returned to the 
scenes of her childhood, and to all the awe and 
veneration for the old legend. She knew no 
people there now. Seek nant family had 
only been temporary residents there, and were 
gone years ago. But the statue and the super- 
stition remained. The statue, it must be owned, 
looked prosaic enough in the daylight; but so, 
doubtless, was the form of the grim Commander 
in Don Giovanni ; and the little square seemed 
even more melancholy, decaying, and ghostly in 
reality than it had shown itself in our heroine’s 
memory. The moment Gondoline returned to the 
place, she made up her mind to one thing. If 
Fate did not interpose and remove her from the 
land of the living before Christmas night she 
would be in that drear inclosure at midnight, and 
fix her eyes on that statue. 

The Christmas time drew near. Gondoline 

breathed her determination to no one. In truth, 








she was not quite such a believer in the legend 





as not to dread making herself ridiculous. Per- 
haps she might have en off the whole idea if 
she liked; but she was romantic as well as su- 
perstitious, and she was fascinated by the thought 
of a myste ee ee ees 
her from the common world. A -poetic 
memory of Paul Duncan infused itself somehow 
into the associations of the legend—Paul Duncan, 
of whom she was so fond when they were both 
children, and who had vanished away beyond far 
seas since, like another La Pérouse so far as she 
was concerned. In her mind a weird little drama 
was constructing itself in which the statue and 
Paul Duncan and she were mysteriously, inextrica- 
bly involved. 

The Christmas night came. Unluckily for Gon- 
doline it was a night of fierce wild wind, such as 
that region did not often know. Sometimes her 
heart almost failed her. But the probability that 
her father would not pass another winter there 
determined her. Now, she thought, or never. 
They were not very late revellers, even at Christ- 
mas, in thathouse. Gondoline sat up in her room 
until all was silent. At half past eleven no sound 
was heard below. She wrapped herself in a cleak 
which she drew over her head, crept down stai.s, 
with much trouble undid all bolts and bars of the 
door, carefully drew the door after her until it 
was nearly closed, and then, with a beating heart, 
went out into the wild night. 

She met no one as she hurried on. The town 
was farther off than the square, and even in the 
town all was quiet now. She was soon in sight 
of the square. 

The statue showed black and grim against the 
sky. It was the only conspicuous object on the 
horizon of our heroine’s field of view. She gripped 
her cloak tightly round her, and stood at the rail- 
ings that guarded the square. Then there came 
a new and tremendous gust of wind, and she 
shrunk for shelter behind one of the old pillars 
that once bore up a stately gateway between them. 
Ghostly looked the moon as Gondoline peered out 
from behind her cold protector, the pillar. It 
would be superfluous to say that, just as the girl 
came on the scene, the moon broke out from a 


-mass of dark and scurrying clouds, and sailed 


like a pale phantom across the sky. This is what 
under such circumstances the moon always does. 
Gondoline would not have wished it otherwise. 
She was glad that every thing should be wild, 
spectral, and fearful. It suited with her mood, 
her purpose, the hour, the scene. As she gazed 
half unnerved upon that white and wan moon, 
she felt the full meaning and force of the line in 
the Northern poet whom she once loved to read 
—in translation, that is to say—which calls the 
planet of night “Pale Angel of Destruction.” 
But she had not a moment’s time to think of 
poetry or of moons just then; for hardly had she 
ensconced herself behind her pillar from the wind, 
which seemed as if otherwise it would have swept 
her into the tumbling waters, hardly had she drawn 
her cloak tightly around her, when she heard 
sounding from the t church clock in the 
town the first stroke of midnight. “One moment 
later,” she thought to herself, “and I might have 
been too late!” “ What a ridiculous idiot I am!” 
she was saying to herself in almost the same breath. 
“ As if I could really believe such nonsense !” 

The great, sad, solemn strokes kept thrilling 
through the night. Once or twice the wind seized 
the sound and rapt it away and whirled it, like the 
rejected prayer of the hero in Virgil’s poem, into 
the empty air. The moonlight meanwhile had 
fallen on the head and face of the equestrian fig- 
ure, and Gondoline could now see the outlines of 
the uncovered features. But stop! a shudder ran 
through her. Why, in the spot where she was 
standing the face ought not to be seen! One in- 
stant before, when she entered the melancholy 
inclosure and looked up at the statue, its face was 
turned away from her! Of course it was turned 
away; it always was; it must be; the face was 
only to be seen from the water: living mortal 
had never looked on the features from the spot 
where she now stood! And now she was look- 
ing on the face. It was gazing across the wide 
inclosure in her direction ; she could see the feat- 
ures, mustache; she could see—she knew she 
could—pale, gleaming, spectral eyes ! 

Our heroine was a brave little creature, full of 
curiosity and full of romance, both conditions 
equally tending to make a girl keep up her cour- 
age and behave pluckily under new and trying 
circumstances. Yet when she became convinced 
at first that she was looking at the face of the 
statue, it did seem to her as if her senses were 
about to leave her. Was she doomed to see a 
supernatural apparition, or was she going mad, 
and in her madness seeing sights which only dis- 
order sees ? 

What length of time this division of thought 
occupied in her mind may be unders from 
the fact that the clock was still striking its twelve 
strokes. As the last stroke rang out solemnly 
through the wind-scourged heaven, the astound- 
ed girl saw the statue fling its sword-arm as if 
vauntingly aloft and flourish its sword in the 
air. If she stood there, she saw it! And then, 
its face still turned toward the place where she 
was cowering, the statue began to throw itself 
from its saddle. She saw the Thing throw one 
leg over the side of the horse, just as a living 
soldier might do, and—horror of horrors !—-it was 
about to leap to the ground not far from where 
she stood. This was more than nerves of steel 
could bear; romance had no strengthening spell 
to bid a girl endure such sights. We are not 
ashamed to say that Gondoline gave vent to her 
horror in a wild scream that rang through all the 
place, and that she turned and ran from the spot. 
She ought to have fainted, perhaps, and lain on 
the damp cold grass, and been found there, pale, 
chilled, and lifeless, by some stranger who would 
afterward have turned out to be a lover; or she 
ought to have fallen there, and been found a 
corpse in the gray morning. But she was, after 
all, too healthy and strong to faint; and as for 


fainting and lying there, the mere thought of the 
awful thing on the horse coming down and ap. 
proaching her, and bending over her, and perhaps 
touching her with its hand of mouldy, mildewy 
bronze, animated for the midnight hour by some 
hideous supernatural charm—the thought would 
have put new strength into weaker limbs than 
hers. She kept her senses, therefore, well togeth- 
er, lest they should leave her alone with that 
ghastly companion, and, like Helena in A Mid. 
summer Night's Dream, she trusted to her legs 
for safety. Twice she fell prostrate on the damp 
grass and earth. But she was on her feet again 
in an instant, and away on her wild flight. The 
man in the “ Ancient Mariner,” who 


“On a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And } ving once turned round, walks on, 
And tu:ns no more his head; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread” 


—this unhappy wight was not so wise as Gondo. 
line. For she would not look back for any con. 
sideration ; and she did not walk, but ran at the 
top of her speed. She had a horrible dread of 
hearing heavy, trampling, stumbling metallic or 
stony feet behind her, and of finding that she was 
pursued by the spectre. There was even in that 
moment of agony a certain suggestion of the ri- 
diculous in the notion of a bronze ghost running 
full tear after a girl along a country road in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. What could 
she do or what would happen if the armed goblin 
persisted in chasing her up to the door of her tem- 
porary home? What would they say to her there 
if her fatal curiosity had brought upon a hither- 
to happy, peaceful, and well-ordered household 
this unearthly and altogether detestable visitor ? 
She ran panting, out of breath, sometimes pos- 
itively mistaking the loud beatings of her own 
heart for the sound of the pursuing feet of bronze, 

If the statue could come down from its horse, 
why might it not take it into its bronze head to 
pursue her? Who can say what such a statue 
might not do? What is precedent where such 
things happen ? 

So she ran like a frightened hare, although no 
one in fact pursued. When at last she reached 
the gate of her house she ventured to look around, 
and even to look back. No, there was no phan- 
tom or other form pursuing. All looked quiet 
and safe. Even the wind blew less fiercely near 
that sheltered spot. She crept in through the 
gate and along the gravelled paths, feeling terri- 
bly guilty. She felt like one who, dabbling rash- 
ly in unholy arts, has brought demoniac visitation 
on the quiet lives of innocent persons whom she 
loved. As she came up to the door she asked 
herself what would happen if she were to find it 
closed against her? What if the wind had blown 
it to? Or if the wind had blown it open with 
such a crash as to waken the sleepers in the 
house, and some one had arisen and closed it and 
locked her out—locked her out in that night of 
terror, to be captured, without hope of help, by 
the ghost, if he only happened to pass that way ? 
She felt that she could not live through that night 
outside the door. And suppose she had to knock 
and alarm the family, what story could she tell ; 
and would they not believe her to be mad, and 
send her to a mad-house ? 

The hall door was open, however, as she had 
left it. She entered softly, and closed it behind 
her, and contrived to put up the chains and bars 
and make fast the various contrivances which the 
inmates had adopted to keep the house from harm 
of burglar. She went up the stairs like one still 
ina terrible dream. She did not know from what 
nook or corner strange shapes might start out 
upon her. When the Supernatural invades our 
common routine of life in any one quarter, who 
shall say that it may not obtrude itself in some 
others—in all others? She did not feel like the 
same girl who had left the house a short hour 
ago. Was she, in fact,the same? As she came 
near her own room a painful idea began to take 

sion of her. Suppose when she opened the 
door and looked in she saw herself, another self, 
lying quietly asleep in her bed? She had read 
of such things. She had read of phantoms as- 
suming the shape of the living, and making fear- 
ful confusion in all the relations of the living to 
their fellows. Nor in such a case did she feel 
quite assured as to her own conviction of identi- 
ty. She was so perturbed and puzzled by all that 
had happened that if a form like hers had shown 
itself in her room, and claimed to be the real Gon- 
doline, she could hardly have disputed the point 
with much assurance of making out her case. 

Possessed with this fantastic terror, she actually 
paused for some moments at the door with the 
handle in her hand, afraid to look in. At last 
she opened the door, and found that at least no 
trial awaited her there.’ All looked just as she 
had left it, There was no supernatural, sub-nat- 
ural, natural, or other girl there to dispute her 
right of possession. The light was burning ; her 
book was lying open where she had put It down 
unread. She got new courage from the ae 
derly, commonplace look of every thing. the 
supernatural seemed as far off and apenetnte se 
ever when she had settled herself comforta y 
into this pleasant, healthy little nest. In a ed 
moments she was undressed and in bed; an Aa 
last, after many startings and alarms and sud - 
wakings out gf short perturbed slumbers, = 
much shiverirg and penitence and some hysteric- 
al tears, she actually fell asleep. 

When she woke in the morning 
bright, and ‘there were sounds of li 
ment every where —_S — 
winds of the night ied away. 
which she could es through the window re” her 
bed were not even tossing their branches. oe 
doline awoke with an intense feeling _— ~ : 
She felt as bright and happy as one yo ~~ 
shaken off some terribly realistic and yet fan a 
ticdream. Every thing seemed so ——, i 
natural all around her, that it was not posst)ic 


ing the sun was 
fe and move- 
The fierce . 
The trees 
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think of supernatural horrors. She was for a 
moment or two inclined to believe that the whole 
adventure of the night had only been an uneasy 
dream. But when she rose and began to look 
around the room, and saw the dress and cloak 
she had worn all stained with the mud of the road 
where she had fallen in her flight, then she found 
all the reality and the fearful unreality of the 
midnight adventure coming back upon her; and 
the melancholy conviction filled her mind that 
she had somehow contrived to open for herself 
the awful gates of the Supernatural, which, once 
flung apart, it is not easy for mortal to close again. 

When her maid came in to help her to dress, it 
must have been plain to any one that the young 
woman had some piece of news of more than com- 
mon import to tell. 

“What is it, Sarah ?” our heroine asked, feel- 
ing that some such invitation was expected of her. 

“Oh, miss, do you know what has happened ? 
Tt was in the night. Do you know the man on 
horseback—the statue ?” 

“ Yes, yes, Sarah ; what about it?” 

“Fallen down, miss, in the night! Fallen off 
the horse !” 

Gondoline sat down in sheer agitation. 

“Go on, Sarah,” she said; and she controlled 
her emotions as well as she could. 

“ Well, miss, what I hear is this: there were 
some men sent into the square to-day to see if any 
of the trees had come to harm in the storm last 
night, and the first thing they saw when they got 
into the place was the statue lying on the ground.” 

“On which side was it lying, Sarah?” Gon- 
doline had acquired a desperate kind of calmness 
now, as became one who was evidently forced 
into communication with the world of spirits, and 
who, therefore, must be supposed to have nerves 
beyond those of common mortals. 

“ On the side as you go in from here, I’m told, 
miss.” 

“ The side away from the water ?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

Of course. She might have knownit. On that 
side it was that she saw the figure dismounting. 
Always she had heard that if the voice of mortal 
disturbed the statue, he would never be able to 
remount his steed. It was her scream that had 
disturbed him ; and the spell was broken, and he 
fell to the ground an inert lump of bronze or 
some such unethereal substance. For the mo- 
ment he had been animated by a magical, mys- 
terious life—a life not of mortals, but of some 
sphere that mortals know not of—and then the 
shriek of woman disturbed him; and the weird 
life was banished from his artificial form, and he 
became stolid clay or metal again. The old le- 
gend had proved true; the old prophecy that wise 
people laughed at was fulfilled ; the childish tale 
was approved a terrible reality. What might 
not happen, since this had happened ? 

“They say it’s unlucky, miss,” the voluble Sa- 
rah went on, delighting, as is the wont of her 
class, in any prospect of general misfortune— 
“ they say it will bring bad times upon the place.” 

“T suppose so, Sarah,” her mistress answered, 
wearily; “ Ican well believe it. Destiny has mark- 
ed some beings for strange misfortunes.” 

When Gondoline thus spoke of beings fated 
for strange chances, she was not, it seems need- 
less to say, thinking of the neighbors around. 
She was thinking of herself. Her destiny was 
linked in some mysterious way with that of the 
enchanted horseman. She, of all human beings, 
had alone been privileged or fated to see him 
move. She had seen his face. It was pallid, 
dark, handsome, full of a weird and spectral 
beauty—a beauty not of this earth, she thought. 
His face was turned toward her as he prepared 
to descend, she felt certain, although she could 
not say that she saw the spectral eyes clearly 
enough to know whether they were aware of her 

resence. How if he was coming toward her? 
ow if he were a spectral lover? She had heard 
of such things in stories that people, and she too 
once, laughed at. Was she prepared to laugh 
at such things any more, seeing what she had 
seen ? 

On the whole, she was not made unhappy by 
what had happened. She felt a certain pride in 
it. She was not like ordinary girls who pass 
through a commonplace, well-ordered life. ers 
was a strange—indeed, perhaps, unique—destiny. 
She was sad but proud. For what might come 
next, be it what it would, she was well prepared. 
The face of the mysterious figure dwelt with her 
—would dwell with her always, she was well as- 
sured. So handsome, so dark, with such a noble 
expression, such a very picturesque mustache! 
She could never forget that face. It should live 
in her dreams and her waking thoughts forever. 
She would never have a lover—that is, an earth- 
ly lover. Of course she would never get mar- 
ried. Marriage might suit other girls. Her des- 
tiny was a different one, assigned by stranger 
fates. 

The household was all full of the news. The 
statue had indeed been found prostrate, as Sarah 
had reported. When the men went into the 
gloomy little inclosure with the first dawn, the 
figure was down; there, in the twilight cold and 
gray, lifeless but beautiful he lay. There was 
no accounting for the fact, except, of course, that 
the wind had blown him down. This, perhaps, 
did not seem a very unreasonable way of explain- 
ing the hero’s fall. But then why should he have 
fallen on that particular night, that Christmas 
night, and not on any other? Why not have 
fallen on Easter-Sunday night, or on Lady-day ? 
To be sure, it might be said that none of these 
particular occasions may have been furnished 
with a gale of wind strong enough to dismount 
the hero, But there had been windy nights be- 
fore that, and why did not the statue fall on any 
of those nights? True it is, as chilling Reason 
would interpose to say, that a statue or any oth- 
er object that falls must begin falling some time, 
and its having weathered the gale of a year ago 
does not conclusively prove that magic must be 





at work if it yields to the gale of this year. The 
fact remained that the old legend had always 
connected the fall of the statue somehow with a 
Christmas night; and lo! on a Christmas night 
had he fallen. 

Gondoline smiled a sad, superior smile as she 
listened to all this. She was amused and amazed 
at the narrowed intellects, the dull prosaic minds, 
of average human beings. Here were people per- 
sisting in finding something profoundly mysteri- 
ous in the fall of this statue on the Christmas 
night, and they never thought of asking whether 
the rest of the legend might not have been ful- 
filled. No one appeared to suggest that the whole 
of the story might be true, and that the statue, 
trying to descend, had been disturbed by the cry 
of mortal alarm, and had found the vivifying 
spell suddenly broken, and so became a lifeless 
mass, None thought of asking “had a mortal 
been on the spot at the time ;” none thought of 
asking who the mortal might have been. 

The little inclosure by the water was crowded 
all the day. In its centre, prostrate, prone, lay 
the hero of the hour. At least there lay as much 
of him as had heroically held together during his 
fall. One foot and part of the leg to which it 
belonged had remained in the stirrup—the leg 
on the landward side of the statue. Evidently, 
on our heroine’s theory of the supernatural pos- 
session of the figure, it was just when the other 
leg was out of the stirrup that the cry of terror 
in a mortal voice reached his ears; and the su- 
pernatural life vanished, and so much of the form 
as had been loosed from the saddle came to earth, 
the rest remaining behind. It did not seem a 
very heroic form, now that it lay on earth. It 
was not, in fact, a bronze statue at all, but only 
a figment of some kind of plaster covered with 
thin metallic casing. Lying prone, with its limbs 
in proper equestrian attitude, it looked to the com- 
mon eye a somewhat ridiculous form. Its face 
was bedded in the green turf at first, and when 
it was raised, the features were found to be con- 
siderably disfigured and battered, so that our-her. 
oine could not recall much of that wondrous 
beauty which she had seen the night before. 
That mattered little to her. The face she had 
seen was photographed on her mind and mem- 
ory forever. But it pained her not a little to 
hear the irreverent remarks of a thoughtless few 
who could see nothing on the ground beneath 
their eyes but a battered and trumpery old im- 
age, something like a ship’s figure-head which 
has stood out against many seas. She heard a 
pretty lady-like girl speak of it as “an old guy.” 
She did not like that girl. 

Mr. Rothwell was greatly interested in the 
whole affair. He set himself at once to criticise 
all the various theories of the fall of the statue, 
and to cross-examine every body who had a sug- 
gestion to offer, or who ought to have been, ac- 
cording to his view of the matter, in a position 
to tender some explanation. He was particular- 
ly pressing in his questions to those who lived 
nearest to the place. No one lived very near; 
but Mr. Rothwell contended that some of the 
neighbors lived quite near enough to have heard 
some sound as the statue fell to the earth. He 
thought that, as Octavius says of the fall of An- 
tony, the breaking of so great a thing should 
make a greater crack. Our heroine only smiled 
to herself. She knew better. No crash what- 
ever had accompanied that supernatural descent. 
She had ears for all sounds as she ran from the 
square that night, and no echo of a thunderous 
fall had pursued her in her flight. That was 
what one might call the natural part of the su- 
pernatural, Of course an ordinary statue must 
have made a great sound in coming to earth, but 
this came down like falling snow. There were, 
indeed, some of the residents near who did say 
that they heard, above all the roar of the wind, 
a heavy sound in the night as of some falling 
body of unusual ponderosity. But the evidence 
of those persons was tainted by two defects. 
First, each of them—they were not many—was 
just on the point of calling the attention of wife 
or husband, as the case might be, to the fact, 
but for some reason or other refrained from so 
doing, and said nothing about it. Next, each of 
those who professed to have heard any noise at 
all was clear that the time of its hearing was 
long before midnight. One or two were particu- 
lar about the hour, because they insisted they 
were not in bed when they heard the sound, and 
that they were never out of bed after twelve 
o'clock in their lives. But no one had looked at 
a clock on hearing the sound, or taken any pre- 
cise note of the time. They were, in truth, rath- 
er a lazy and easy-going people, not much given 
to taking heed of precise hours. “We count 
time by heart-throbs,” says a poet who was once 
a celebrity, “not by figures on a dial.” The peo- 
ple of this quiet place had but few heart-throbs, 
and therefore could not well keep time in that 
poetic way; and it would have been a trying 
‘eart-throb to most of them to have to trouble 
about figures on a dial. 

“ Just observe this, my dear,” said Mr. Roth- 
well, who rarely lost an opportunity of impress- 
ing on any intelligent mind some lesson as to the 
weakness and uncertainty of popular testimony, 
“it is curious to see how in these cases, where all 
depends on exactness of time, perhaps as to a sec- 
ond of time, none of this kind of people ever know 
any thing about it. Considering that there is this 
ridiculous old legend about this statue and its 
destined fall at midnight on the Christmas, it 
would, at all events, be interesting to know that 
it had fallen at the exact hour. But, you see, no- 
body knows ; or if they do know, they give you the 
most ridiculous reasons for their opinion. I sus- 
pect the truth is that they are a silly, super- 
Stitious set who really fancy that some misfortune 
will fall on them if the old legend has come true ; 
and they want to make out at all cost that the 
statue came down before midnight.” 

There was nothing more to be got out of the 
people there. Mr. Rothwell turned away, our her- 





oine leaning on his arm. The short winter day 
was falling. The gray dusk was setting in; the 
sky was melancholy; the water was of a leaden 
hue; the whole aspect of the place seemed to the 
girluncanny. She was glad to go away and think 
over things for herself. She did not like the un- 
poetic cross-examinations ; she was not pleased 
with the sight of the fallen figure and the hear- 
ing of the comments that were made on it. They 
seemed to her out of harmony with the poetic mel- 
ancholy of the scene, the sky, the water, to speak 
of nothing else. As she left the place she was 
almost inclined to believe that she must have 
dreamed all that she thought she saw in the night. 
It seemed absurd to associate any thing of the 
supernatural with that clumsy old image on which 
such jesting comments were made, and about 
which such a rationalistic cross-examination had 
taken place. Yet surely she could not doubt the 
clear evidence of her own eyes and ears. 

As they were leaving the inclosure, Gondoline 
turned back for one other glance at the scene, and 
perhaps at the fallen statue, and a cry rose to her 
lips. “If I stand here, I see him,” she might have 
said; for there, leaning with easy and yet stately 
grace against the still erect pedestal on which the 
horse stood also erect, there, with his back to the 
sea, and gazing thoughtfully down upon the figure, 
stood the being she had seen in the night. It was 
he ; pale, dark, with the mustache she had so clear- 
ly seen, with the sad and majestic expression; 
there he was, the form that had descended from 
his saddle when the midnight hour had ceased to 
strike, 

Mr. Rothwell could not avoid hearing her little 
startled cry. 

“ What is the matter, Gondoline ?” he asked, in 
some surprise. 

“Who is that ?” she asked. 

“Which, my dear—who ?” 

“That — that —stranger—standing near the 
horse—just opposite to us.” She did not at first 
know what to call the intruder ; it seemed absurd 
tosay “that man ;” still more absurd to say “ that 
gentleman” or “that person.” Happily, in her 
confusion, a wave of inspiration brought the in 
every way suitable word “stranger.” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” said Mr. Rothwell. 
“Ts he a stranger, I wonder? He looks a hand- 
some fellow. Did you think you had seen him 
somewhere before ?” 

“‘T have seen him somewhere before,” said the 
girl, solemnly. 

“Let us go back,” Mr. Rothwell said, delight- 
ed to have a chance of talking to any body new. 
They turned ; Gondoline, indeed, with an agitated 
mixture of fear, longing, and curiosity, and also 
with a conviction that the stranger would not 
wait their coming. Her expectation proved right. 
Some two or three groups of persons were coming 
out of the square as they were returning to it; 
and the contending politeness of Mr. Rothwell 
and some of those whom they met interposed a 
momentary delay. When they reached the place 
again, the stranger was no longer there. He had 
gone out on the water side, and, to use the phrase 
most proper to the mood of at least one person 
there, he had disappeared. She knew it would be 
so; she felt it foretold to her that he would not 
await her coming. 

Mr. Rothwell, of course, asked some questions 
about the mysterious personage. He had come in 
suddenly, some persons told him, and he went 
away suddenly also. He spoke “scornful like,” 
one man said, about the suggested explanation 
that the wind had thrown down the figure. “I 
should think he did,” our heroine said to herself. 
Nobody knew who he was. “I should think not,” 
the girl murmured. “ And yet it seems to me as 
if I had seen his face before,” one man added. 

“You have seen his face before,” she said to 
her own soul. 

Mr. Rothwell and his daughter returned to Lon- 
don when the season drew near. The statue was 
not restored to its old place. With a quiet ac- 
ceptance of established facts entirely character- 
istic of them, the people of the town suffered it 
to lie where it fell, and there to accumulate new 
legends around it suitable to its altered position. 
No very particular misfortune fell on the town ; 
but of course there were sicknesses and deaths, 
there were storms and wrecks; and whenever 
any thing of this kind happened, although it were 
only such as had been happening every year, it 
was set down to the account of the fallen statue. 

In Gondoline’s mind, however, there was less 
chance now than ever of the statue being for- 
gotten. For one night, as she was in the thick 
of a London evening party, her aunt, Miss Roth- 
well, came to her and tcld her that an old friend, 
Paul Duncan, was anxious to renew his acquaint- 
ance with her; and Gondoline, looking up, saw 
before her the living form of the mysterious 
statue—not, indeed, as it appeared fallen, igno- 
minious, and prosaic, but as she saw it on the one 
memorable night. There could be no mistake; 
the same pale face, the same dark complexion, 
the same mustache, the same eyes, as she saw 
them on the wild wan midnight of that Christmas. 
From that moment Gondoline felt that a mys- 
terious Fate united their destinies. She did not, 
indeed, fancy that the supernatural figure and the 
handsome young seaman were one; but the fact 
that the figure had been made to wear in her eyes 
the very features of Paul Duncan showed that 
Fate had resolved to throw some mystic band 
around them, dividing their destinies from those 
of others. Perhaps Mr. Rothwell might have ex- 
plained all this by arguing that even from her 
childhood Gondoline had been in love with Paul 
Duncan; that she had always been thinking of 
him; and that thus and not otherwise had she 
come to fancy she saw his likeness in an old 
image, which assuredly bore no resemblance what- 
ever to him that other and ordinary eyes could 
see. Gondoline would have answered such rea- 
soning by asking how she could have known the 
face of Paul Duncan, the grown man, before she 
had ever seen it; how she could have identified 





it with the face of the statue when she had not 
an opportunity of knowing what it was like? 
Mr. Rothwell would doubtless have said that the 
i ned likeness was al! an after-thought— but 
to what avail to pursue such a discussion? Gon- 
doline had as yet carefully avoided speaking to 
Paul Duncan about her weird adventure. She 
feared it might make him uneasy; might make 
him think some strange spel! was wound around 
his life; perhaps put him in fear of an early 
death. She cherished in secret her conviction 
that Fate and metaphysical aid had combined to 
work out her life’s romance. So much of the 
romance went on to happy fulfillment that it was, 
soon acknowledged by each of the young people 
that they were very much in love one with an- 
other; and the relations on both sides agreed that 
there was no reason whatever why they should 
not be married. 

Paul Duncan was to give up the sea, to coil 
up his hopes and cast anchor on shore, as, if we 
remember rightly, the bold smuggler Will Watch 
of our childhood made up his mind to do a little 
too late. Our pair were married in due time, 
and went to spend their first month of married 
life in the place where Gondoline was born. This 
was her especial stipulation. 

So, on a soft evening in early autumn, Gondo- 
line and her young husband stood together in the 
old square. She had brought him thither pur- 
posely ; it was a sacred and a fateful place for 
her, and she felt that now they were married it 
was her duty to tell him all. 

The horse stood on his pedestal as before. .The 
hero who had once held so brave a place in the 
saddle lay face downward on the earth. Gondo- 
line looked with eyes of deep emotion into her 
husband’s face. 

“What memories we have clinging to this 
place and that statue !” she said, in a low tone. 

“Yes, haven’t we?” Paul answered, eagerly, 
but without any thing of the weird or mysierious 
in his manner. “Don't you remember when we 
were children how we used to believe in the old 
story about it, and we wanted to stay up some 
Christmas night and see if the old fellow would 
come down trom his horse ?” 

“ Have you 'o faith in that story?” Gondoline 
gravely asked, in the voice of one who has con- 
victions that may not well be overborne. 

“ Why, no, darling ; of course I have none; nor 
you, I suppose, Gondoline ?” 

“T have had strange experience connected with 
that statue,” Gondoline said, solemnly. 

“ And so have I,” Paul answered, with a laugh. 

“T did come here one Christmas night,” she 
said. 

“And so did I!” Paul exclaimed, in some 
wonder. 

“You too! Oh, Paul, thisis strange! Tell me 

” 


“Well, it isn’t much,” he said, with a laugh, 
“and it’s rather ridiculous. Our vessel put into 
the port yonder last Christmas-day, because of the 
gale, and I thought I'd like to see the old place, 
so I came over in the night. I remembered all 
about you and me and the old statue, and I 
thought I'd like to come at midnight for the sake 
of all the memories. So I came a little before 
twelve o’clock, thinking of you all the time; and 
when I got here I found that the wind had un- 
horsed the poor old figure. I couldn't help 
thinking of our old story ; and—I don’t know why 
—I got up on the horse and sat there until twelve 
o’clock struck, and then I flourished my sword, 
and was about descending in grand melodramatic 
style, when I heard a scream from a ‘woman's 
voice; and I began to be afraid I should rouse 
the entire place, and be accused of having thrown 
down the old statue and committed sacrilege, per- 
haps, or what not; so I got away as quickly as I 
could. I ran over next day to see how things 
were looking, and I found that no one seemed to 
know any thing about my feat of midnight horse- 
manship; and we sailed that evening: and that’s 
all, love.” 

“Then it was you,” Gondoline exclaimed, “I 
saw on the horse that night—you yourself, 
Paul?” 

“You saw? Then were you here? Was it 
you who gave the scream I heard? Was it from 
you I was running away ?” 

“ And from you I was running away,” Gondo- 
line said, a little ashamed now of her mysterious 
adventure, but not sorry, perhaps, to be relieved 
from the bonds of her union with the supernatural 
world. Then she told him the whole story, and 
they laughed long at it, but prudently agreed to 
keep it to themselves, lest others too might laugh. 

“The only thing,” Gondoline said, as they were 
turning awey from the enchanted inclosure, 
“that disappoints me is that now there seems no 
mysterious bond of Fate drawing you and me to- 
gether.” ‘ 

“Oh, but I don’t think so,” he argued, ear- 
nestly. ‘What could be more strange than the 
chance that threw me ashore here that very 
night ; that brought you here from London, and 
me from China—brought us both to this place 


for the first time since we were children; and 


brought us here together alone, and each think- 
ing of the other, each not knowing where the oth- 
er was, or whether we should ever meet again ; 
each—” 

“Each running away from the other,” Gondo- 
line said, laughing. “ Yes, I suppose there was 
mysterious destiny enough in that to content any 
lover of the romantic. At all events, I am con- 
tent.” 

“And I am happy,” he said. As they were 
leaving they turned back for a moment and looked 
at the fallen statue, now utterly disenchanted. 

“T love the old fellow all the same,” said Paul, 
“and I owe him a good turn. We'll set him up 
again in his old place, Gondoline, and make him 
our patron saint.” 

“ And we’ll come again some Christmas night, 
and visit him when the clock strikes twelve,” said 
she; and they went home very happy. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





LIBRARY EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 





WILLIAM BLACK'S NOVELS. 


A Daughter of Heth. 

A Princess of Thule. 

Green Pastures and Piccadilly. 
In Silk Attire. 


Kilmeny. 
Madcap Violet. 
The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, 
Three Feathers. 
Macleod of Dare. 


9 volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume. 
Complete Sets, $10 00. 


MISS MULOCK’S WORKS. 


A Noble Life. 

Sermons out of Church. 
The Fairy Book. 
Unkind Word. 

Mistress and Maid. 

The Laurel Bush. 

The Woman’s Kingdom. 
A Brave Lady. 

My Mother and L 
Studies from Life. 

A Legacy. 


John Halifax. 

Hannah. 

Olive. 

Ogilvies. 

The Head of the Family. 
Agatha’s Husband. 

A Life for a Life. 

Two Marriages. 
Christian’s Mistake. 

A Hero. 





21 volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume. 
Complete Sets, $23 00. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Foul Play. 

Peg Woffington, Christie Johnstone, &c. 
Put Yourself in His Place, 

A Woman-Hater. 

Hard Cash. 


A Terrible Temptation. 

A Simpleton, and The Wandering Heir. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

White Lies. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Griffith Gaunt. 





12 volumes, Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume. 
Complete Sets, $10 90. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE'’S NOVELS. 


The Professor. 
Villette. 


Jane Eyre. 
Shirley. 
Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume. « 
Complete Seis, $3 50. 





MRS. SHERWOOD’S WORKS. 


[lustrations, 16 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. Set, in Half Calf, $52 00. 

Vol. I. The History of Henry Milner, Parts L., IL, and III. 

Vol. Il. Fairchild Family; Orphans of Normandy ; The Latter Days, &c. 

Vol. UI. Little Henry and his Bearer ; Lacy and her Dhaye; Memoirs of Sergeant 
Dale, his Daughter, and the Orphan Mary; Susan Gray; Lucy Clare; The- 
ophilus and Sophia; Abdallah, the Merchant of Bagdad. 

1. IY. The Indian Pilgrim; The Broken Hyacinth; The Babes in the Wood of 
the New World; Catharine Seward; The Little Beggars, &. 

Vol. Y. The Infant’s Progress; The Flowers of the Forest; Ermina, &c. 

Vol. VI. The Governess; The Little Momiere; The Stranger at Home; Pére la 
Chaise; English Mary; My Uncle Timothy. 

. VII, The Nun; Intimate Friends; My Aunt Kate; Emeline; Obedience; The 
Gipsy Babes; The Basket-Maker; The Butterfly, &c. 

Vol. VUE Victoria; Arzoomund; The Birth-day Present; The Errand. Boy; The 
Qrphan Boy; The Two Sisters; Julian Percival; Edward Mansfield; The In- 
firmary; The Young Forester; Bitter Sweet ; Common Errors, &c. 

. IX, X., XL, and XIL The Lady of the Manor. 

Vol. XIII. The Mail-Coach; My Three Uncles; The Old Lady’s Complaint; The 
Shepherd’s Fountain; The Hours of Infancy; Economy; Old Things and 
New Things; The Swiss Cottage; The Infant’s Grave; The Father’s Eye; 
Dudley Castle; The Blessed Family; Caroline Mordaunt, &c. 

ol. XIV. The Monk of Cimies; The Rosary, or Rosee of Montreux; The Roman 
Baths; Saint Hospice; The Violet Leaf; The Convent of Saint Clair. 


. XV. The History of Henry Milner, Part IV.; Sabbaths on the Continent; 
The Idler. 


< 
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Vol. X VI. John Marten. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 


Armadale. 

Basil. 

Hide-and-Seek. 

Man and Wife. 

No Name. 

After Dark, and other Stories. 
The Dead Secret, 





The Moonstone. 


The New Magdalen. 
The Woman in White. 
Antonina. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

The Qneen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 

The Law and The Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 


16 volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume. 
Complete Sets, $18 00. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Vanity Fair. 

Pendennis. 

The Newcomes. 

Barry Lyndon, Hoggarty Diamond, &c. 
Paris and Irish Sketch-Books, &c. 





Book of Snobs, Sketches, &c. 


The Virginians. 

The Adventures of Philip. 

Henry Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. 

Four Georges, English Humorists, Round: 
about Papers, &c. 

Catherine, Christmas Books, &c. 


Illustrated. 11 volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume. 
Complete Sets, $12 00. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. 


Adam Bede. 
Daniel Deronda. 32 vols. 
Felix Holt. 


Middlemarch. 2 vols. 
Scenes of Clerical Life, and Silas Marnor. 
The Mill on the Floss. 


Romola. 


9 volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume. 
Complete Sets, $10 00. 


HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
With Original Illustrations by Messrs. Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Abbey, A. B. 


Frost, C. 8. Reinhart, and other American and English Artists. 
16 vols., 8vo, Cloth, in box, $22 00. 


Complete in 
The same in 8 vols., Cloth, $20 00; 


Imitation Half Morocco, $22 00; Half Calf, $40 00. 


David Copperfield. 

Dombey and Son. 

The Uncommercial Traveller, Hard Times, 
and The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 

Bleak House. 

Pickwick Papers. 





Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Little Dorrit. 

Barnaby Rudge. 

Pictures from Italy, Sketches by Boz, and 
American Notes. 

Our Mutual Friend. 

Christmas Stories. 


Great Expectations. 
8vo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume; Paper, $1 00 per volume. 


Oliver Twist. 
8vo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume 


A Tale of Two Cities. 


; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 


The Old Curiosity Shop. 


8vo, Cloth, $1 25 


; Paper, 75 cents. 





MARIA EDGEWORTH’S WORKS. 


Illustrated. 
$15 00; Half Calf, $32 50. 


10 vols., 12mo, Cloth, per volume, $1 50. 


Sets in 10 vols., Cloth, 


Vol. L. Castle Rackrent; An Essay on Irish Bulls; An Essay on the Noble Science 


of Self-Justification ; Forrester; The 


Prussian Vase; The Good Aunt. 


Vol. II. Angelina; The Good French Governess; Mademoiselle Panache ; The 
Knapsack; Lame Jervis; The Will; The Limerick Gloves; Out of Debt, 
Out of Danger; The Lottery; Rosanna. 

Vol. III. Murad the Unlucky; The Manufacturers; The Contrast; The Grateful 
Negro; To-morrow; Ennui; The Dun. 


Vol. 1V. Maneuvring; Almeria; Vivian. 


Vol. V. The Absentee; Madame de Fleury; Zmily de Coulanges; The Modern 


Griselda. 
Vol. VI. Belinda. 


Vol. VII. Leonora; Letters on Female Education; Patronage. 


Vol. VIII. Patronage; Comic Dramas. 


Vol. IX. Harrington; Thoughts on Bores; Ormond. 


Vol. X. Helen. 





Published by HARPER & 


BROTHERS, New York. 


&@ Harrer & Broruers will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any vart of the United States, on receipt of the price. 











BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT ART BOOKS. 


The Ceramic Art. 


A Compendium of the History and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain, By J. J. Youne. 
With 464 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


Cyprus: Its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples, 


By General Lovis Patma p1 Ceswota. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50. 


Caricature and other Comic Art, 


In All Times and Many Lands. By James Parton. With 203 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00. 4 


Art Education Applied to Industry, 


By Colonel Gzorce Warp Nicuors. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


Art Decoration Applied to Furniture, 


By Harriet Prescotr Sporrorp. Llustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 





Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations, 


With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. By Witt1am C 
Prime, LL.D. 8yvo, Cloth, Gilt Tops aud Uncut Edges, in a Box, $7 00. 


Modern Dwellings in Town and Country. 
With a Treatise on Decoration. By H. Hupson Horry. With 100 Original Designs, 
comprising Cottages, Villas, aud Mansions. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


Contemporary Art in Europe, 
By S. G. W. Bexsamiy. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $3 50, 


The China Hunters Club. 


By the Youngest Member. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By Samvet Taytor CoteripcE. Illustrated by Gustave Dork. Folio, Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
and in a neat Box, $10 00. 





GIFT BOOKS FOR 


The Story of Liberty. 


By Cuarves Carteton Corrin. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


The Boys of 76. 


A History of the Battles of the Revolution. By Cuartes Carteton Corrin. Copiously 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Books for Young People. By Paul B, Du Chaillu. 


Illustrated. 5 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 
Stories of the Gorilla Country.—Wild Life under the Equator.—Lost in the Jungle.— 
My Apingi Kingdom.—The Country of the Dwarfs. 


The Fairy Books: 


FAIRY BOOK ILLUSTRATED. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for my Children. By E. H. Knarcusvi.i-Hverssen, 
M.P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

FAIRY BOOK. The Best Popular Fairy Stories selected and rendered anew. By the Author of “John 
Halifax.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

FAIRY TALES. By Jean Mack. Translated by Many L. Booru. Ilhstrated. 12mo, Bevelled Edges, 
$1 75; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 

FAIRY TALES OF ALL NATIONS. By FE. Lasoviare. Translated by M. L. Boots. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $2 00 ; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


Abbotts’ Histories, 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume; $32 00 per set. 

Cyrus. — Darius. — Xerxes. — Alexander. — Romulus. — Hannibal.— Py:rhus.— Julius 
Cexsar.—Cleopatra.— Nero.— Alfred.—William the Conqueror.—Richard I.—Richard II. 
—Richard 11I.—Mary Queen of Scots.—Queen Elizabeth. Charles I.—Charles I1.— 
Josephine.—Maria Antoinette.—Madame Roland.—Henry IV.—Margaret of Anjou.— 
Peter the Great.—Genghis Khan.— King Philip.—Hernando Cortez.—Joseph Bonaparte. 
—Queen Hortense.—Louis XI1V.—Louis Philippe. 


John G, Edgar’s Juvenile Works, 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 each. 
The Boyhood of Great Men.—The Footprints of Famous Men.—History for Boys.— 
Sea-Kings and Naval Heroes.—The Wars of the Roses. 





YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Folks and Fairies. 
Stories for Little Children. By L. R. Comrort. Illustrations. Square 4to, Cloth, $1 00. 


Books for Girls. 
Written or Edited by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 6 vols, 
16mo, Cloth, in neat case, $5 40. The volumes separately, 90 cents each. 
Little Sunshine’s Holiday.—The Cousin from India.—Twenty Years Ago.—Is it Truc? 
—An Only Sister. —Miss Moore. 


By Samuel Smiles: 
SELF-HELP. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. | CHARACTER. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 
THRIFT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Science for the Young. By Jacob Abbott. 
Profusely Illustrated. 4 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 1. Heat; 2. Licut; 3. Water 
anv Lanp; 4. Force. 


Songs of Our Youth. 


By Miss Mctock. Set to Music. Square 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, $2 50. 


Our Children’s Songs. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cover, $1 50. 


The Catskill Fairies. 


By Vincinia W. Jounson. Illustrated by Fredericks. 8vo, Illum'd Cloth, Gilt Edges, $3 09. 


Henry Mayhew’s Works. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume. 
The Boyhood of Martin Luther.—The Wonders of Science. Young Humphry Davy, 
the Cornish Apothecary’s Boy. — The Young Benjamin Franklin. —'The Peasant - Boy 
Philosopher. Founded on the Life of Ferguson, the Shepherd-Boy Astronomer. 


Adventures of a Young Naturalist. 


By Lucien Brant. Edited by Parken Gitmore. 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75, 





VALUABLE BOOKS 
Through the Dark Continent; 


Or, The Sources of the Nile; Around the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa; and Down 
the Livingstone River to the Atlantic Ocean. By Henry M. Srancer. With 149 Illustra- 
tions and 10 Valuable Maps. In Two Volumes, Octavo, Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, $12 00; 
Half Morocco, $15 00. (Sold by Subscription only.) 


The Atlantic Islands 
As Resorts of Health and Pleasure. By S. G. W. Benszamin. IIl’d. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Peru: 
Travel and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By E. G. Squier, M.A., F.S.A.  LIllus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


The Voyage of the Challenger. 


The Atlantic: An Account of the General Results of the Voyage during 1873 and the Early 
Part of 1876.. By Sir C. W. Toomson, F.R.S. With a Portrait of the Author, Colored 
Maps, ‘Temperature Charts, and Illustrations. Published by Authority of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 


Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. 


Complete Edition, with The Idyls of the King arranged in order. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Three Characteristic Portraits. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


History of the English People. 


By Joun Ricuany Green, M.A. With In Four Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per 
volume. (Vols. I. and II. now ready.) Maps. > 7 pe 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 


By G. 0. Trevetyan, M.P. Steel Portrait. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut 
Edges, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $9 50; Tree Calf, $15 00. ° 


Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 
By S. A. Drake. Copious Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50; Half Calf, or Half Mor., $5 75. 


The Book of Gold and other Poems. 


By J. T. Trowsrincr. Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cover, Gilt Edges, $2 50. 





FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Popular Astronomy. 


By S. Newcoms, LL.D. With 112 Engravings, and 5 Maps of the Stars. 8vo, Cloth, $4 90, 


Will Carleton’s Poems. 
Farm Ballads. — Farm Legends. Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00 per vol.; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50 per vol. 


Light at Evening Time: 
A Book of Support and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Jonny Staxyrory Hore, D.D. 
Elegantly printed from large Type on Toned Paper, Six Steel-Plate Portraits. 4to, Cloth, 
$2 50; Gilt Edges, $3 00; Full Morocco, $8 00. 


The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 


Selected and Edited by the Rev. R. A. Wittmorr. With English and American Additions 
by Evart A. Dvycxinck. New and Enlarged Edition. 141 Illustrations. Elegant Small 
4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00; Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $9 00, 


The Life and Habits of Wild Animals. 
Illustrated from Designs by Josern Wour. Engraved by J. W. and E. Whymper. With 
Descriptive Letter-press by D. G. Eliot, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $4 00. 


The Earth. 


A Descriptive History of the Life of the Globe. By Ex1ste Recivs. Translated by B. B. 
Woopwarp, M.A., and Edited by H. Woopwarp. With 234 Maps and Illustrations, and 
23 Page Maps printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Half Calf, $7 25. 


The Ocean; Atmosphere, and Life, 
Being the Second Series of a Descriptive History of the Life of the Globe. By Exisée Re- 
ctus. With 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; 
Half Calf, $8 25. 


The Atmosphere. 
By Camirtie Frammarion. Edited by J. Graisner, F.R.S., Greenwich Observatory. 
With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Woodcuts. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 25. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


#2 Harrer & Brornens will send any of the above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
#@ Hanren’s New Cararocvs, 332 pp., 8vo, being a descriptive list of about 3000 volumes, sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents in postage stamps, 
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IF I MIGHT BE. 


I sam, “ Ah! would that I might be, 
If but for one short hour, 

By some good fairy godmother 
Gifted with magic power. 

Of roses you should be the queen, 

The fairest, loveliest ever seen. 

‘And I the bee, that round you I 
Might hover all the day, 


And unreproved draw from your heart 
Its choicest sweets away. 
No other flower my kiss should woo, 


Were .I a bee, a queen rose you. 


“Or you should be from all eyes hid, 
A violet pure and sweet; 

A clover blossom, I would rest 
Contented at your feet. 

Alone together, you and I, 

Beneath the tend2r summer sky!” 


Two merry eyes looked into mine, 
Two arch lips answered me: 
“But I am not a rose, you know, 
And you are not a bee.” 
“Well, then,” cried I, “just as you are, 
Pll take you for my guiding star!” 


THE ELY CATHEDRAL. 

Tue great cathedral at Ely, called “the Queen 
of the East Anglican Fen-land,” represeats, per- 
haps, better than anty other in England the differ- 
ent stages of progress in ecclesiastical architect- 
ure. It is situated at Ely, a city of eight or nine 
thcusand inhabitants, about seventy miles from 
London, sixteen beyond Cambridge, and twenty- 
seven fromthe sea at Lynn Regis. Itis the cap- 
ital of the district called the Isle of Ely, which 
comprises the northern part of Cambridgeshire, 
and which formerly was rather a group of small 
islands, a sort of inland archipelago, surrounded 

nterspersed with lakes and fens, than a single 

land of that name. 

The dimensions of Ely Cathedral are 565 feet 
from east to west, a greater length than that of 
any Gothie church either in England or Europe, 

from north to south along the line of the 
g cross, or transept, 190 feet. The turrets 
of the west tower are 215 feet high, and the lan- 
tern over the central tower 170 feet. The founda- 
tions of the present structure were laid by Sumgon, 





‘the first Norman abbot of the great Benedictine 


monastery established about the year 970 by 
\THELWALD, Bishop of Winchester, on the site of 
the convent of St. Ernecprepa, which had been 
lestroyed by the Northmen. The church thus 
commenced by Simeon was so far completed by 
= successor, Abbot RicHarp, that he was able 
to remove thither the body of this saint, the great 
patroness of the monastery, to whom, in conjunc- 
tioa with St. Perer, the building was dedicated. 
No further record exists of the progress of the 
work until the time of Bishop Georrry Ripe .1, 
who died in 1189. This prelate is mentioned as 
having “completed the new work to its western 
end, together with the tower nearly to the sum- 
mit.’ Twe centuries later an addition of sixty-four 
feet was made to this tower, and over that a spire. 
This g superincumbent weight crushed the 
northwest transept, which has never been rebuilt, 
and the southwest one, which still remains, was 
considerably weakened. In front there is a west 


portico or galilee, in the early Gothic style, said 
to be the work of the Bishop Evstacuivs. The 
nave is of Norman work, and was completed about 


1174, the columns being alternately round and 
octagonal. The transepts, which are the most 
ancient parts of :the church, were built in the 
gn of Hexry L They had originally a middle 
and two side aisles, but the latter are in the south 
transept, walled up, and the space used as a ves- 
try and library. The choir, which has been re- 
ed and decorated within a few years, presents 

me noble examples of the Gothic style of orna- 
ition, the fine shafts of Purbeck marble com- 
hining beautifully with the white stone-work. 
Originally it was much shorter than at present, 
and protruded into the nave, but in 1235 the 
: ircular end of the old chureh was taken 
dow nd six arches added by Huey pe Norta- 
woLp, At the dedication of this new portion of 
the building Henry HUI, and his court were pres- 


rel 


The noblest feature of the whole cathedral is the 

il octagonal structure, begun by Prior ALAN 

f Walsingham, in 1321, and completed in 1342. 
Previous to the first date the Notman tower erect- 
ed by Abbot Simzon had long been threatening 
ruin, and the monks had not ventured for some 
ti to hold their services in the choir, when, on 


the eve of St. Frmenild in that year, as the brethren 
were returning to their dormitory after attending 
matins in St. Catherine’s Chapel, it fell “ with such 
‘ k and so great a tumult that it was thought 
an earthquake had taken place.” No one was 


hurt, however, and the record calls attention to 
e fact, as an especial proof of the Divine protec- 
that the shrines of the three sainted abbesses 
ETHELDREDA, SFXBURGA, and WiruecrGa, which 
it the eastern end of the choir, escaped 

t the slightest injury. Under the direc- 
f Prior ALan the ruins were cleared away, 
the work of erecting the octagon begun. 
was completed as high as the vaulting in 
‘he vault. and lantern were then com- 

ed; but as these are entirely of wood, and 
‘s difficult to find timber of the requisite 
the wor: advanced more slowly. It 
nished, however, in 1842, The octagon was 
nged as to take in the entire breadth of 

irch, including the aisles both of nave and 

Its interior presents four large and four 

naler arches, with lofty clustered shafts to sup- 
ta ribbed vaulting of timber, and the lantern 
ove all. This is said to be unique in Gothic 


architecture, 











The same prelate, ALAN of Walsingham, who 
designed the octagon also directed the building of 
the Lady-chapel—one of the most beautiful and 
interesting portions of the whole edifice, The 
first stone of this chapel was laid on the festival 
of the Annunciation, in the same year that the 
building of the octagon was begun. The work 
was continued for twenty-eight years under the 
superintendence of Joun of Weisbach, one of the 
monks, who, it is said, while digging the founda- 
tions, found a brazen vessel filled with money, 
with which he paid the workmen as long as it 
lasted. He received contributions also from dif- 
ferent quarters, and the Bishop Smwon Dr Mon- 
TACUTE gave largely toward the work. The chap- 
el is a long parallelogram of five bays, with five 
windows on either side, the tracery being alike in 
each. The east end is nearly filled by a large 
window of seven lights. Opposite this is another 
window, differing as regards the tracery. Both 
of these windows have transoms. The roof is an 
elaborate lierne vault, resembling in design the 
decorated portion of the choir. Between all the 
side windows is rich tabernacle-work, with can- 
opies, from which the figures have disappeared, 
and along the walls runs an arcade which has 
been magnificent. This is formed by three arches 
in each bay, with projecting canopies and span- 
drels above, filled with sculpture. The east end 
has a somewhat different arrangement, with a 
large niche immediately over the altar, in which 
no doubt a figure of the Virgin originally stood. 
This arcade, with its brackets and canopies, de- 
serves especial notice. The whole was terribly 
shattered in the time of Cromwett. The Pro- 
tector’s injunctions were obryved only too well; 
yet much of the foliage and lesser details remains 
uninjured, in spite of the various coats of white- 
wash that have from time to time been applied. 

The Lady-chapel was originally the shrine of 
St. Ernetprepa, the foundress of the monastery, 
which occupied a site not far from that of the 
present cathedral building. She was the daugh- 
ter of Anna, King of the East Anglians, who fell 
in a battle with Penpa of Mercia in the year 645. 
After his death his wife Hereswytna took refuge 
in the Convent of Chelle, near Paris, and his four 
daughters all at different periods retired from the 
world, and became distinguished patronesses of 
monastic life. Two years before her father’s 
death Ernetprxepa had become the wife of Toup- 
Beret, King of the South Gyrvians, who gave her 
the Isle of Ely as her dower, and on her hus- 
band’s death, three years after her marriage, she 
retired there. Her widowhood continued five 
years, when she married Earrip of Northumbria. 
In the twelfth year of her marriage she obtained 
her husband’s leave to put in execution a long- 
cherished project, and received the veil from the 
hands of Bishop Witrrwp, of Coldingham. Ee- 
FRID, however, soon reperited of his permission, 
and set out for that place with a band of follow- 
ers, intending to recover his queen by force. 
ErHetprepA heard of his approach, and imme- 
diately fled with two other nuns to a hill named 
Colbert’s Head. Here she was seen by Earrip; 
but a miracle was, according to the legend, 
wrought in her favor. The sea swept inland and 
surrounded the hill, protecting the three women 
from Ecrrip, who finally retired in despair. As 
soon as the king was gone, ErHELDREDA, who had 
determined to retire to her old home at Ely, made 
her way to Alfham, near Wintringham, where she 
foundeda church, Not far from this place a miracle 
occurred. Wearied with her journey, she one day 
slept by the way-side, having fixed her staff in the 
ground at her head. On waking she found that 
it had burst into leaf, and in time the dry staff 
became an ash-tree, “the greatest tree in all the 
country.” The place of her rest beeame known 
as Etheldredestow, and here another church was 
afterward built. On her arrival at Ely Ernet- 
DREDA commenced the foundation of a monastery 
for both sexes, as was then not uncommon. The 
site upon which she fixed was at Cradendune, 
about a mile south of the present cathedral. 
From this place, however, the building was al- 
most at once removed to the high ground where 
the present structure stands. St. Wi_Frqp, as he 
is now styled, installed ErHetprepa as abbess of 
the new community. She ruled it until 679, 
when her death took place. She was attended 
at the last by a priest named Huna, who buried 
her in the church-yard of her monastery, and him- 
self spent the rest of his life as a hermit in the 
marshes. 

Among the many prelates who have been con- 
nected with Ely Cathedral, there are not more 
than one or two whose names are conspicuous in 
history. Of these Bishop Tairtpy is known as 
having been the unfortunate prelate upon whom 
the duty of degrading Archbishop Cranmer was 
imposed. He is said to have wept during the per- 
formance of the ceremony, and his religious opin- 
lons were apparently tolerant. ‘“‘ He can not be 
followed,” says Futter, “as some others of his 
order, by the light of the fagots kindled by him 
to burn poor martyrs, seeing he was given to 
prodigality rather than cruelty.” Bishop Cox, 
who succeeded Bishop Tuirtpy, was the recipient 
pf the famous letter from Queen ExizaBeta. Dur- 
ing the first part of her reign he had taken an 
active part in the settlement of religious affairs, 
and in his youth had been tutor to Epwarp VI. 
In 1559, when Bishop Turrtsy was deposed for 
refusing to take the oath of supremacy to the 
queen, Bishop Cox was consecrated to the see of 
Ely, from which, under pressure of the queen and 
her courtiers, he was compelled to alienate many 
of the best manors. As bishop elect, Cox, in con- 
junction with Parker, then Archbishop elect of 
Canterbury, and some other prelates, petitioned 
the queen that she would forbear exchanging 
lands for tenths and impropriate rectories, which 
by an ect passed in her first Parliament she was 
entitled to do. The petition was without effect, 
and fourteen manors belonging to the see of Ely 
were at this time exchanged for tenths and im- 
propriations of much less value. The Lord Keep- 





er Hatron subsequently procured the alienation 
of a portion of the bishop’s property at Holborn, 
and it was on making resistance to this spoliation 
that he received the following short but decided- 
ly pointed epistle from his royal mistress : 


“Proup Pretate,—You know what you were 
before I made you what you are. If you do not 
immediately comply with my request, by God I 
will unfrock you. EvizasBetu.” 


The most famous scholar connected with the 
see of Ely was Bishop ANDREWws, who was re- 
moved thither from Winchester in 1609. Witha 
single exception he was the most learned English 
theologian of his time. As a preacher Bishop 
ANDREWS was regarded by his contemporaries as 
unrivalled, but the excellence of his discourses is 
apt to suffer much depreciation in modern judg- 
ment from the extremely frigid and artificial 
character of the style. In addition to several 
works, comprising sermons, lectures, and manual 
of devotion, he published during his lifetime two 
remarkable treatises in reply to Cardinal BeLiar- 
MIN in defense of the right of princes over eccle- 
siastical assemblies. 

The visitor to Ely is usually puzzled to decide 
from which point the cathedral may be seen to 
the best advantage. A general view of the west 
front may be obtained either from the end of the 
lawn fronting“the bishop’s palace, or from a 
point at the-side of the lawn half-way down. 
From the northeast corner of the market-place 
there is a good view of the east end of the ca- 
thedral, and the south front of the west tower 
and transept rises very grandly above the road 
by which Ely is approached by the railway sta- 
tion. A striking view of the nave and western 
tower may be gained from the end of the lane of 
houses in which are the arches of the infirmary. 
From this point the open spaces between the but- 
tress turrets and the great western tower, as well 
as the open lancets of the turrets themselves, 
produce very striking effects. ‘The view given in 
our double-page engraving is taken from the 
northwest, and shows the gap left by the fall of 
the north transept tower built by Abbot Simeon. 
The corresponding transept tower on the south 
side is seen to the right hand of the great tower 
rising above the roof of the west front. In the 
eastward part of the building, marking the junc- 


‘tion of the nave with the choir, is seen ALAN of 


Walsingham’s beautiful octagonal structure. To 
the left of the engraving, and thus situated not 
as usual east of the choir, but parallel with it on 
its north side, is the Lady-chapel. The great 
cathedral of Ely is as completely a landmark of 
the whole fen country as is the tower of Mechlin 
to the lowlands of Brabant, and its glories, fre- 
quently recorded in prose and verse, are still the 
pride of the entire district. 





THE MAMMOTH. 


Tne remains of the mammoth are found through- 
out Northern Europe, North America, and Asia, 
usually near the surface of the ground ; and of all 
large fossils they are, we believe, the most com- 
mon. Before the development of comparative 
anatomy, which now makes it possible to determine 
from a bone or a tooth the nature of the animal 
to which it belongs, the frequent discovery of 
mammoth remains was a continual puzzle to the 
unskilled naturalists of the time. The tusks were 
invariably referred to the common species of ele- 
phant, their occurrence in Europe being attributed 
to the use of the elephant in the Roman armies; 
but when there were no tusks the huge bones 
were not unfrequently declared to be those of 
human giants, and strange and wonderful skele- 
tons were constructed out of them. Thus an 
enormous skeleton, said to have been that of Ori- 
on, was to be seen in Crete in classic times. A 
skeleton was found near Palermo, in Sicily, which 
it was calculated belonged to a man four hundred 
feet high. Such a man would be a head and 
shoulders higher than the cathedral of St. Paul’s. 
It was gravely decided that he must have been 
one of the Cyclops, “most probably Polyphemus.” 
One of the supporters of the arms of Lucerne is 
a giant. The origin of this device is said to have 
been the discovery in 1577 of a number of large 
bones in the hole formed by the uprooting of an 
oak. Pliten, a local physician, put the bones to- 
gether, and declared that they were those of a man 
nineteen feet high. The bones were kept at Lu- 
cerne, and their supposed owner was given an 
honorable piace in the civy arms. For a hundred 
and forty years the people believed in their giant, 
until the anatomist Blumenbach showed that the 
bones were unthistakably those of some kind of 
elephant. 

The great collecting ground of mammoth re- 
mains is Siberia; and consequently the Imperial 
Museum of St. Petersburg, which selects its spec- 
imens from this great field, has probably the best 
collection of mammoth remains in Europe, includ- 
ing some perfect skeletons. 

The actual carcass of a mammoth was discover- 
ed in 1846 by Beckendorff, an engineer who was 
exploring the course of the river Indigirka, in 
Northeastern Siberia. The summer of 1846 was 
a very hot one, and the frozen marshes or bogs 
that cover most of the surface of the country were 
thawed to a considerable depth, so that as Beck- 
endorff sailed slowly up the Indigirka in a small 
iron vessel he saw the river swollen and overflow- 
ing the surrounding districts, and seeming to him 
like a wide sea of dirty brown water, in which 
masses of logwood washed out of the thawing 
marshes were drifting down to the ocean. He 
noticed what he took for a mass of this drift-wood 
rising and falling on the water at some distance 
from his little steamer; but a hunter in the ex- 
ploring party declared it was a carcass of some 
animal. It sank as he called attention to it, but 
rose again close to the boat. “A black, horrible, 
giant-like mass,” says Beckendorff, “ was thrust 








out of the water; and we beheld a colossal ele. 
hant’s head, armed with mighty tusks, with its 
ong trunk moving in the water in an unearthly 
mauner, as though seeking for something lost 
therein. Breathless with astonishment, I beheld 
the monster hardly twelve feet from me, with his 
half-open eyes yet showing the whites,” The body 
was secu with a rope. To take permanent 
possession of it was impossible ; but Beckendorff 
note-book in hand, made a rapid examination of 
it; and this is one of the best descriptions extant 
of the mammoth—a description agreeing well with 
all previous and subsequent information as to the 
appearance of theanimal. “ Picture to yourself,” 
he says in his narrative, “an elephant with a body 
covered with thick fur, about thirteen feet in 
height and fifteen in length, with tusks eight feet 
long and curving outward at their ends, a stout 
trunk of six feet in length, colossal limbs of a foot 
and a half in thickness, and a tail naked up to 
the end, which was covered with thick tufty hair. 
The animal was fat and well-grown; death had 
overtaken him in the fullness of his powers. His 
large parchment-like naked ears lay turned up 
over the shoulders and head. About the shoul- 
ders and back he had stiff hair about a foot in 
length, like a mane. The long outer hair was 
deep brown and coarsely rooted... .Under the 
outer hair there appeared every where a wool very 
soft, warm, and thick, and of a fallow brown color. 
The giant was well protected against the cold. 
The whole appearance of the animal was fearfully 
strange and wild. It had not the shape of our 
present elephants. As compared with the Indian 
elephant its head was rough, the brain-case low 
and narrow ; but the trunk and mouth were much 
larger. The teeth were very powerful. Our ele- 
phant is an awkward animal; but compared with 
this mammoth, it is an Arabian steed to a coarse 
ugly dray horse... .The bad smell of the body 
warned us to save what we could, and the swelling 
flood too bade us hasten. But I had the stomach 
separated, and brought on one side. It was well 
filled, and the contents instructive and well pre- 
served. The principal were young shoots of the 
fir and pine; a quantity of young ‘ir cones, also 
in a chewed state, were mixed with the mass.” 

The mammoth carcass was then allowed to go 
down the stream with the flood—doubtless des- 
tined to add its tusks and bones to the immense 
accumulation of mammoth remains which are to 
be found in all the islands off the northern coast 
of Siberia. These remains abound also in the 
valleys of the Obi, Yenisei, Lena, and Indigirka ; 
and the ivory of the tusks is in such good condition 
that large quantities are exported both from the 
islands and the main-land. Many a set of chess- 
men, and many an ornamented miniature work 
of art in Eastern Europe is made from these gi- 
gantic tusks. The first mammoth was found in 
1799 by a Tungoosian fisherman near the mouth 
of the Lena. The astonishment of this rude ob- 
server on beholding the huge elephant may well 
be imagined. Other perfectly preserved speci- 
mens have been obtained, and even the delicate 
tissues of the eyes have been so thoroughly pre- 
served that microscopic sections of these organs 
hae been duly made by naturalists. 

Another group of mammoth remains comes from 
the caves of the Dordogne, in Southwestern 
France. It is quite certain that these caves were 
once inhabited by an early barbarous race; and 
in one of them, the cavern of La Madelaine, there 
bas been found a piece of mammoth ivory on 

r4ch chere is engraved in rude outline by some 
aviist of this race an unmistakable sketch of the 
animal with his curved tusks, high shoulders, and 
characteristic mane, a sketch, which, rude as it 
is, might well be taken as an illustration of M. 
Beckendorff’s narrative. Another rude drawing 
of a mammoth done upon a piece of reindeer horn 
has been found in one of the caves of Bruniquel. 
The most characteristic point in this last sketch 
is the tail of the animal, long and with a tuft of 
hair at the end; in this respect completely dif- 
ferent from the tail of the elephant, and exact- 
ly corresponding to M. Beckendorff’s description. 
The discovery of these two sketches proves un- 
mistakably that man and the mammoth once lived 

ther in Southern Europe. 

t having been generally assumed that the mam- 
moth had become extinct in the most remote ages, 
the advocates of the remote antiquity of the human 
race have eagerly taken this contemporaneity of 
man and the mammoth as a proof of their theory. 
But it really proves nothing, until we know a = 
deal more than we do at present about the perio 
of the extinction of the mammoth in Europe ; and 
it may be that this huge animal lingered down to 
a much later period than has until late years — 
suspected. Thus the contemporaneity of man an¢ 
the mammoth in ancient France may prove that 
the mammoth lived down to a recent period, just 
as well as that man lived in a very remote one. 
The fresh state of most of the tusks and ae 
points to its recent extinction, the bones often st 
containing a large amount of animal matter. “ 
America its ally, the mastodon, lived ore soa 
very distant period, for its form is to be “Tr 
carved in the Aztec cities. That there shouk r 
in Eu:  ¢ neither oral tradition nor writtea — 
of thr uammoth is not surprising; for we noe 
no records of any country north of the Alps om 
are not comparatively recent ones, and the me 
ory of extinct animals soon dies out. 

The question is an interesting one, and . 
able as the exploration of Northern As tego 
ed farther forward. This much we may s8} ‘eng 
thanks to the researches of = 2 
mists, and such fortunate discoveries a8 § ‘. oan 
the dead bodies of the mammoth of Etharte, os 

we kno 
the rude drawings in the caves of F mee or of the 
more of the mammoth than of any ot a and it 
extinct animals of the prehistoric = eee a 
is remarkable how fully these oo ge 
have confirmed the conjectural resto a basis of 
huge animal made by anatomists on ou 
bones and skeletons collected in our muse 


me on 
avail- 





